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EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—In consequence 
of numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in 
the market (sometimes accom- 

s panied by misleading chemical 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 224!yses) purchasers must insist 


- P on being supplied with the Com- 
Signature, in Blue Ink, across Label. pany’s Extract, which for fine 


*,* In use in most households throughout the kingdom. flavour and perfect, clearness is 


pronounced by all competent 
Ask for Liebig COMPANY'S COMPANY’S Extract, and see that no other is substituted forit. authorities to be the best, 


50 PER GENT. LESS FUEL BURNT 


Perfection and Economy in Cookery, by using the 


PATENT TREASURE COOKING RANGE. 


MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. CANNOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
Illustrated Price Books Post Free. 


T. J. CONSTANTINE, 6i, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


N.B.—THE CHEAPEST COAL MOST SUITABLE. 


F. & C. OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Candelabra, Lustres, and Wall Lights, 
Table Glass of all kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal and Coloured 
Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chandeliers in Bronze and Ormolu, 
for Dining-room and Library. Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes 
in Parian and China. Mintons and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM :—MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON :—SHOW ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


Pure Cocoa only, with the superfluous oil extracted. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa. 


“Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”--W. W. Stoppart, F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol, 
‘If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by 


“es 3.3. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL & LONDON. 
Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“‘A delicious preparation.” 
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[KEATING’S INSECT POWDER 


¥ THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 
\“e) m of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
AS smallest animal or bird. It is strongly recommended to 


Proprietors oF Horets, &c., as being clean in its applica- 


Sy tion, and securing complete extermination of pests to sleepe 
L= L A ing apartments, Preserves Furs and Woollens from Moth, 
oy Sold in Tins, 6d., 1s., & 2s.6d. each 








S MOTHS REDUCED PRICES, 


INCREASED QUANTITY, 
EETLES IMPROVED TINS, 

















NATION AL HEALTH SOCIETY, under the Patronage of Princess Christian, Princess Louise, Princess 

Mary Adelaide, and the Duke of Westminster as President.—Dr. W. B. Carrgntse, F.R.S., in one of a series 
of drawing-room lectures, under the auspices of the National Health Society, held during the month of May, in speaking 
of Zymotic Diseases (Infectious Diseases), susceptibility to take them, he held, came in some cases from a poisoned condition 
of the blood, arising from the body retaining some portion of the wastes. These wastes, when not removed, were re-absorbed 
into the blood, and acted as a ready soil from which disease would germinate. 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE. 
THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


You can change the'trickling stream, but not the raging torrent. 


BLOOD POISONS. 


THE PREDISPOSING CAUSES OF DISEASE, OR,.HOW TO PREVENT A 
SUSCEPTIBILITY TO TAKE DISEASE. 

After suffering from FEVER FOUR TIMES, in each attack with very great severity 
—in fact three of them could not have been more dangerous or critical—from a very 
extensive and careful observation, extending over a period of forty years, I am perfectly 
satistied the ‘‘ true cause” of fever is a disordered condition of the liver. The office of 
the liver is to cleanse the blood, as a scavenger might sweep the streets. When the liver 
is not working properly, a quantity of wastes or effete matter is left floating in the 
blood. Under these circumstances, should the poison germ of fever be absorbed, then 
the disease results; on the contrary, anyone whose liver and other organs are in a 
normal condition may be subjected to precisely the same conditions as to the con- 
tagious influences, and yet escape the fever. This, I consider, explains the seeming 
mystery that some persons who are placed in circumstances peculiarly favourable for the development of fever—who, in 
fact, live in the very midst of it—escape unscathed, This being the case, the importance of keeping the liver in order 
cannot be over-estimated ; and I have pleasure in directing attention to my FRUIT SALT, which, in the form of a pleasant 
beverage, will correct the action of the liver, and thus prevent the many disastrous consequences ; not only as an efficient 
means of warding off FEVERS and malarious diseases, but as a remedy for, and preventive of, BILIOUS or SICK HEAD- 
ACHES, -CONSTIPATION, VOMITING, THIRST, ERRORS of EATING and DRINKING, SKIN ERUPTIONS, 

iIDDINESS, HEARTBURN, &c. If its great value in keeping the body in health were universally known, no family 
would be without a supply. In many forms of FEVER, or at the commencement of any fever, ENO’S FRUIT SALT acts 
as a specific, No one can have a simpler or more efficient remedy ; by its use the poison is thrown off and the blood restored 
to its healthy condition. I used my FRUIT SALT freely in my last attack of fever, and I have every reason to say it saved 
my life.—J, C. ENO, Hatcham Fruit Salt Works, 8.E. . re 
THE ART OF CONQUEST IS LOST WITHOUT THE ART OF EATING.—A gentleman writes: ‘‘ When I feel out of 
sorts, I take a dose of ENO’S FRUIT SALT one hour before dinner ; the effect is all I could wish,” How to enjoy good 
food, that would otherwise cause biliousness, headache, or disordered stomach, use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. E 
SUCCESS IN LIFE,—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who in copying the original closely enough to deceive the 
public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, 
could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—Adams. 


PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT, AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is marked “ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without, you have been 
imposed on by a worthless imitation, Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s, 9d. and 4s, 6d, ‘ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


EASY TEETHING. 


Sull Directions. 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDEKS, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1%d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with 


Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, LW. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 


FENNINGS 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 

Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and 2s. oy with 
directions. Sent post free for 15 =e Direct 
ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I 

The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps, post free), 
contain three times the quantity of the small boxes. 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR. 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
West Cowes, LW. 
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PALMER'S CELEBRATED 
= ENFIELD ” TELESCOPE. 


This powerful and well-finished 
instrument possesses achromatic 
lenses, and will distinguish a church 
clock five miles off, windows ten 
miles off, landscapes thirty miles 
off, and is decidedly the cheapest 
glass ever offered. 

Price 8/6, or carriage paid, 9/6. 


Forwarded Bey on receipt 
P.O. Order. 


Illustrated Price List Post Free on application. 
G. PALMER, 13, MARKET-PLACE, SOUTH 
BIRKENHEAD. 


6° & I? Sold SESt. 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 





BROKEN! 


DAVY'S DIAMOND CEMENT. 


Securely and neatly mends 


CHINA, GLASS, 
eeee wane, 


FANCY ‘ARTICLES. 


Of all Chemists, in 1s, bottles, 
See the name, 

‘“*B. DAVY,” the original Inven- 

tor, ison the label, and also that of 


BARCLAY & SONS 95, Farringdon St., London. 


| FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICKS 
BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS, TEA-CAKES 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


MAKES BREAD, CAKE, SCONES, TEA- —- PIES, 
TARTS, DUMPLINGS, PUDDING 


| HOLLOWAY'S PILLS| 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled i in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females, 























“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.’ 


[ CLARKE'S | 


WORLD FAMED 


| BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 

each, and in casesof six times the meni. 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, 


APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


— excruciating pain of Gout and ype is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHE T C PILLS, 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


) le excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Tiaseleene of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, yemoving 
the distressing Headache 80 very prevalent, Depression 0 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 

ples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 114d, and 2s, 9d. per box. 
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31, SourHamMpTON Street, Srranp, June 25th, 1880. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.8 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





NOTICE.—New Novel, by the popular author of 
“ Love’s Conflict,” “Woman against Woman,” 
* Petronel, &c. 


THE FATR-HAIRED ALDA. By 


FLORENCE Marryat, author of “ Love’s Conflict,” 
“Woman against Woman,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


JACK ALLYN’S FRIENDS. By G. 
WEBB APPLETON, author of “ Catching a Tartar” 
and “Frozen Hearts.” 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 

The Graphic says:—‘‘ A novel which combines the merits 
of Miss Braddon with those of Bret Harte. . . ‘Jack Allyn’s 


Friends’ is just the kind of book to commend itself to 
thousands of holiday-seekers this summer weather.” 


KINGS IN EXILE. By Atpuonse 
DauDET, From the French, by express authority 
of the author. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


CHARLIE: a Waif’s History told by 
himself. By Mrs. Woopiwarp. 8 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE DEAN’S WIFE. By Mrs. Eroarr, 
author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” “How He 
Won Her,” &c. 8 vols. 31s. 6d. 


CARMELA. By the Princess Otea 


CANTACUZENE, author of “In the Spring of My 
Life.’ Translated by Evarne Kuaus, with the 
author’s approval. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


HOLLYWOOD. By Annia L. Watxzr, 
author of “ A Canadian Heroine,” “ Against Her 
Will,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Graphic says :—*‘ *‘ Hollywood’ is a book that deserves 
tobe read. There is nothing in it which jars on the feelings, 
and there is a great deal to interest in its well-written pages. 
We must congratulate MissWalker on a steady improvement.” 


LORD GARLFORD’S FREAK. By 
JAMges B. Baynarp, author of “The Rector of 
Oxbury.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Morning Post says:—‘‘A very amusing novel, which 


deserves, for more reasons than one, to rank higher than the 
ordinary run of current works of fiction.” 

The Spectator says :—‘‘ This novel has the crowning merit 
of being distinctly readable. We found it above the average 
of merit. The characters are clearly drawn, and the plot is 
well conceived.” 


THE ACTOR’S WIFE. By Epmunp 
LEATHES, Actor. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
The Graphic says :—‘‘ Mr, Leathes possesses both culture 


and good feeling. His work bears evidence of careful 
thought and no small amount of interest.” 


THE BURTONS OF DUNROE. By 
M. W. Brew. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


* %& 





«* Other important works nearly ready. 


POPULAR BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


UNDER THE ROSE: a Prose Idyll. 


By Mrs. Hersert Davy. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


EVELINE;; or, The Mysteries. A Tale 
of Ancient Britain. By M. De Vure Smits. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FROZEN, BUT NOT DEAD: a Novel. 
By A. B. Woopwarp. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE RED CROSS. Translated from 


the German, by E. J. Fettowss. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A YEAR IN INDIA. By Anrnony 


GeorcE SHELL. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s, 


The Atheneum says :—‘‘The reader who desires merely a 
rapid but effective glance at the principal sights of India 
will hardly find them more vividly and pleasantly portrayed 
than in these pages. . . . A clever and agreeable book.” 


SQUATTERMANIA; or, Phases of 
Antipodean Life. By Erro, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


The Graphic says:—‘‘The intending emigrant would do 
well to peruse this work, for it contains a few lessons which 
it is well that he should learn,” 


RED AND BLACK: A Tale of 1876. 


By T. Epwarpes-Trevor. Crown 8yo, 7s, 6d, 


DONA PERFECTA: A Tale of Modern 
ered Translated by D. P. W. Crown 8vo, 
s. 6d. 


MILDRED FORRESTER: A Tale of 
our own Times. By “Apa.” Crown 8vo, 
7s, 6d. 


VOICES IN SOLITUDE. By Rotanp 


GrorcE Hitt. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


THE BATTLE OF SENLAC, and other 
Poems. By the Rev. J. M. Asuuzy, B.C.L. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


MR. ARCHIBALD FORBES and the 
ZULU WAR. By N, L. Watrorp, Captain Royal 
Artillery. In wrapper, with Map, 1s. 


Full lists, §c., on application. 


AUTHORS ARE INFORMED THAT ALL CLASSES OF BOOKS CAN BE ISSUED IMMEDIATELY, 





' LONDON: SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
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£10 In return for a £10 Note, free and safe, per 
° post, one of BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, perfect for 


i < shi ith k sti ir-tig -ti d dust-tight.— 
time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air tight, damp tight, an tig 
65, Cheapside, London. Good Chains at Manufacturer’s prices. P.O.0. to John Bennett. 


BENNETT, 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


y RRRMAKER TO THE QUEEN SS 
: | 


r4 ENNETT’S ee BENNETT'S 
! 








’ 
\ HOUSE, Bennett's Keyless Watches // moDEL WATCH 
vate gh NO KEY REQUIRED. Is a combination of 
In Mahogany, Oak, or Rosewood . AIR-TIGHT, DAMP-TIGHT, all the recent imprové- 
oo DUST-TIGHT. ments for performance, 
re me Guineas. — Guineas. taste and economy, 8e- 
lee | G ov & 2° @ curing to the wearer 
isin: canes ‘ Persons who forward their Money may rely on \ the indispensable 
20in. 3: re Af! the best possible Watch by return. comfort of per- 
~4. and Drawing- fect time, 
room Clocks, = 


IU UDASOOTOTAG 


centLemen’s Every Watch in the Latest Style, LADIES’ 
GOLD. SILVER. AND MOST CAREFULLY FINISHED. SILVER. GOLD. 


Guineas. Guineas. og * . f : Guineas. Guineas, 
Superior London-made Lever Watches, Jewelled in 4, 6, 8 or 4 
Py0 hole °F 5t010 «. 10 to 20 


12 to 20 .. 5to 10 AG AiO ee Oa a i 
7to12..38to 5 Horizontal Escapement, Jewelledin4,6or8holese .. .. 8t0 5.. 5t012 
Keyless Half-Chronometers, Compensated for Variations of Temperature, 
adjusted in positions, Winding and Setting Hands without a Key 
. For Gentlemen, in Gold, 30 to 40 Guineas; in Silver, 16 to 25 Guineas 
. Ditto, for Ladies, with richly Engraved 
‘Gold Cases & Dials, from 20 to 30 Gs. 


AN ELEGANT “NA , 4 EVERY 
ASSORTMENT : ’ WATCH SKILFULLY 


OF Y 
Drawing-Room Clocks : : CONSTRUCTED, 
edge ee ei, CAREFULLY EXAMINED 


NEWEST DESIGNS. 
, PROVED, TIMED, 
Astronomical, Turret AND ITS 
ND 


4 ) OS Ol NEP RCE N| ‘ \ PERFORMANCE 
OTHER CLOCKS ee ‘ 
~— _<—__-a er GUARANTEED 4 
MADE TO ORDER. y) 
| aCWeS : 2g — 


i. 
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Goodall’s 
SEGINGER BEER 
POWDER 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


‘The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. Bottles, 6d., 1s., & 2s. eash. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The Best in the World. 1d. Packets; 6d., 1s., 2s., & 5s, Tins. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic yet introduced. Bottles, 1s., 1s.134d., 2s., & 2s. 8d. each. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Makes Delicious Custards without Eggs, and at Half the Price. In Boxes, 6d, & 1s, each. 


GOODALL’S BRUNSWICK BLACK. 


FP: Painting Stoves, Grates, Iron, Tin, &c. 6d. & 1s. Bottles. 


GOODALL’S BLANC-MANGE POWDER. 


Makes Rich and Delicious Blanc-Mange in a Few Minutes. In Boxes, 6d. & 1s, each. 


GOODALL’S MUSHROOM KETCHUP. 


Great Strength ! Perfect Purity!! and Unsurpassed Flavour. 6d., 1s., & 2s. Bottles. 


GOODALL’S GINGER BEER POWDER. 


Makes Three Gallons of the best Ginger Beer in the World for 3d. In Packets, 3d. & 6d. each. 


GOODALL’S EGG POWDER. 


One Penny Packet will go as far as Four Eggs, and One Sixpenny Tin as far as Twenty-eight. 
In 1d. Packets; 6d. & 1s. Tins. 





Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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6 . ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Now Ready, Price Sia Shillings. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 


Fifth Series of Notes and Queries. 


VOLS. I. ro XII. 1874 to 1879. 


TWO VOLS. IN EACH YEAR. 








Mr. 'Tuoms has kindly contributed the following Preface :— 
“Tf there be any truth in the old proverb, ‘ Practice makes perfect,’ this ought to be a 
- capital Preface, inasmuch as it is the Fifth to an Index of a twelve-volume Series of dear old 
Nores anp Querigs which I have been called upon to write. 

“The first three it was my duty to prepare, as I was responsible for the several collections 
of literary materials to which they were the keys. I was urged to undertake the Fourth 
because to a certain extent the various articles to which it referred had been garnered under 
my superintendence. But now that I have neither the responsibility nor the credit for the 
store of varied, useful, and amusing information here duly sorted and labelled ready for use, 
to be compelled by the importunity, not to say tyranny, of my successor to repeat an old story, 
and so expose myself to the risk of being taunted by some captious critic with the profanity 
of Jack Falstaff, and told ‘Oh, thou hast damnable iteration!’ it is a little hard upon an 
Editor who has ‘ retired from business.’ 

“T must, however, run the risk, inasmuch as by so doing I shall put myself in a position 
to make an acknowledgment which I ought to have made long since. My distinguished and 
warm-hearted friend Lord Brougham (who, I may here say, had on more than one occasion 
furnished me with some interesting Replies), speaking to me of the great value and utility of 
this Journal, was pleased to add that ‘that value and utility were increased tenfold. by its 
capital Indexes.’ Lord Brougham was right ; and if the critic in the Saturday Review ‘who 
declared of ‘that little farrago of learning, oddities, absurdities, and shrewdnesses, Norzs 
AND Querigs,’ that it was perhaps the only weekly newspaper that would be ‘ consulted three 
hundred years hence,’ should also prove to be right, I do not hesitate to declare my belief 
that these Indexes will have greatly contributed to that success. 

“ What a pleasant retribution it is for one who has for years been so mercilessly quizzed 
and jeered for his exposure of pretended Centenarians to think that he should be credited 
with the merit of having called into existence a something that shall be continuing its useful 
existence some three centuries hence ! 

“ But let that pass. I have on more than one occasion expressed my sense of how much 
these Indexes owed to the care, intelligence, and experience of their original compiler, the 
late Mr. James Yeowell, as these now owe to his successor in this important department. I 
have not, however, in any of these Prefaces acknowledged as I ought to have done that their 
existence is due to the suggestion of another highly esteemed old friend, one of the earliest 
contributors to ‘ N. & Q.,’ Mr. William Bernard MacCabe, the learned author of ‘A Catholic 
History of England.’ It was he who, when some few volumes had appeared, urged upon me 
the advantage of taking stock of the information recorded in them by the publication of a 
General Index, and the advisability of doing so at stated intervals. The suggestion was one so 
full of common sense that I did not hesitate to adopt it. I am pleased to avail myself of the 
opportunity which is thus afforded me of doing justice to my old friend. Readers who share 
my regret at not seeing his name so frequently as they were wont in these pages may feel 
assured that it is from no diminished attachment to Norges anp QusrizEs, but from the fact 
that he is, like the original Editor, conscious of increasing years, but, unlike him, careful not 
to trespass too much on the good nature of the Public.” 





Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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PY Dublin, 86s; Oper, 8s; Parl, 38073 Philadelphia, 28 ion of 2: TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS 
IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and i . 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 





ae 3 k “GLASS SHADES. 
combining olga decorative and Tog poe for ordinary floors | GLASS FLOWER STANDS ANUS FOR Fh TABLE DECORATIONS. 
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THE 2 DUKES CHILDREN 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

. — —" 

CHAPTER LXVI.—THE THREE ATTACKS. 

DuRinG the following week the com- 
munications between Harrington and 
Matching were very frequent. There 
were no further direct messages between 
Tregear and Lady Mary, but she heard 
t 





daily of his progress. The duke was 

conscious of the special interest which 
existed in his house as to the condition of 

| the young man, but, after his arrival, not 
| a word was spoken for some days between 
| him and his daughter on the subject. Then 
} Gerald went back to his college, and the 
4 duke made his preparations for going 
{ up to town and making some attempt at 
| parliamentary activity. 

It was by no concert that an attack 
was made upon him from three quarters 
at once as he was preparing to leave 
Matching. On the Sunday morning during 
church time, for on that day Lady Mary 
went to her devotions alone—Mrs. Finn 
was closeted for an hour with the duke in 
his study. “T think you ought to be 
aware,” she said to the duke, “ that though 
I trust Mary implicitly and know her to be 
thoroughily high principled, I cannot be re- 
sponsible for her if I remain with her here.” 

“T do not quite follow your meaning.” 

“Of course there is but one matter on 
which there can, probably, be any differ- 
ence between us. If she should choose 
to write to Mr. Tregear, or to send him a 
message, or even to go to him, I could not 
prevent it.” 

“Go to him!” exclaimed the horrified 
duke. 

“T merely suggest such a thing in order 
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to make you understand that I have abso- 
lutely no control over her.” 

“What control have I?” 

“ Nay; I cannot define that. You are 
her father, and she acknowledges your 
authority. She regards me as a friend, 
and as such treats me with the sweetest 
affection. Nothing can be more gratifying 
than her manner to me personally.” 

“It ought to be so.” 

“She has thoroughly won my heart. 
But still I know that if there were a 
difference between us she would not obey 
me. Why should she ?” 

“ Because you hold my deputed autho- | 
rity.” 

“Oh, Duke, that goes for very little 
anywhere. No one can depute authority. 
It comes too much from personal accidents, 
and too little from reason or law, to be 
handed over to others. Besides, I fear F 
that on one matter concerning her you 
and I are not agreed.” 

“T shall be sorry if it be so.’ 

“5 feel that I am bound to tell you my 
opinion.” 

“é Oh, yes 

“You think that in the end Lady Mary 
will allow herself to be separated from Mr. 
Tregear. I think that in the end they 
will become man and wife.” 

This seemed to the duke to be not al 
so bad as it might have been. Any. specu- 
lation as to results were very different from } 
an expressed opinion as to propriety. Were 
he to tell the truth as to his own mind, he 
might perhaps have said the same thing. 
But one is not to relax in one’s endeavours 
to prevent that which is wrong, because | 
one fears that the wrong may be ultimately 
perpetrated. ‘Let that be as it may,” he 
said, “it cannot alter my duty.” 
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“ Nor mine, Duke, if I may presume to 
think that I have a duty in this matter.” 

“That you should encounter the burden 
of the duty binds me to you for ever.” 

“Tf it be that they will certainly be 
married one day——” 

“Who has said that? Who has ad- 
mitted that ?” 

“Tf it be so—if it seems to me that it 
must be so, then how can I be anxious to 
prolong her sufferings? She does suffer 
terribly.” Upon this the duke frowned, 
but there was more of tenderness in his 
frown than in the hard smile which he had 
hitherto worn. “I do not know whether 
you see it all.” He well remembered all 
that he had seen when he and Mary were 
travelling together. “I see it; and I do 
not pass half an hour with her without 
sorrowing for her.” On hearing this he 
sighed and turned his face away. “Girls 
are so different! There are many who, 
though they be genuinely in love, though 
their natures are sweet and affectionate, 
are not strong enough to support their own 
feelings in resistance to the will of those 
who have authority over them.” Had it 
been so with his wife? At this moment 
all the former history passed through his 
mind. “They yield to that which seems 
to be inevitable, and allow themselves to 
be fashioned by the purposes of others. 
It is well for them often that they are so 
plastic. "Whether it would be better for 
her that she should be so I will not say.” 

“Tt would be better,” said the duke 
doggedly. . 

“ But such is not her nature. She is as 
determined as ever.” 

“T may be determined too.” 

“ But if at last it will be of no use—if 
it be her fate either to be married to this 
man or die of a broken heart——” 

“What justifies you in saying that? 
How can you torture me by such a 
threat ?” 

“Tf I think so, Duke, I am justified. Of 
late I have been with her daily—almost 
hourly. I do not say that this will kill 
her now—in her youth. It is not often, I 
fancy, that women die after that fashion. 
But a broken heart may bring the sufferer 
to the grave after a lapse of many years. 
How will it be with you if she should live 
like a ghost beside you for the next twenty 
years, and you should then see her die, 
faded and withered before her time—all 
her life gone without a joy—because she 
had loved a man whose position in life was 
displeasing to you? Would the ground 








on which the sacrifice had been made then 
justify itself to you? In thus pore 
your duty to your order, would you fee 
satisfied that you had performed that to 
your child ?” 

She had come there determined to say it 
all—to liberate her own soul as it were— 
but had much doubted the spirit in which 
the duke would listen to her. That he 
would listen to her she was sure—and then 
if he chose to cast her out, she would 
endure his wrath. It would not be to her 
now as it had been when he accused her of 
treachery. But, nevertheless, bold as she 
was and independent, he had imbued her, 
as he did all those around him, with so 
strong a sense of his personal dignity, that 
when she had finished she almost trembled 
as she looked in his face. Since he had 
asked her how she could justify to herself 
the threats which she was using he had sat 
still with his eyes fixed upon her. Now, 
when she had done, he was in no hurry to 
speak. He rose slowly, and walking towards 
the fireplace, stood with his back towards 
her, looking down upon the fire. She was 
the first to speak again. 

“Shall I leave you now?” she said in a 
low voice. 

“ Perhaps it will be better,” he answered. 
His voice, too, was very low. In truth he 
was so moved that he hardly knew how 
toa speak at all. Then she rose and was 
already on her way to the door when he 
followed her. ‘‘ One moment, if you please,” 
he said almost sternly. “I am under a 
debt of gratitude to you of which I cannot 
express my sense in words. How far I may 
agree with you, and where I may disagree, 
I will not attempt to point out to you now.” 

“ Oh, no.” 

“ But all that you have troubled yourself 
to think and to feel in this matter, and all 
that true friendship has compelled you to 
say to me, shall be written down in the 
tablets of my meinory.” 

‘Duke !” 

“My child has at any rate been for- 
tunate in securing the friendship of such 
a friend.” 

Then he turned back to the fireplace, 
and she was constrained to leave the room 
without another word. 

She had determined to make the best 
plea in her power for Mary; and while 
she was making the plea had been almost 
surprised by her own vehemence ; but 
the greater had been her vehemence, the 
stronger, she thought, would have been the 


duke’s anger. And as she had watched the 
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workings of his face she had felt for a 
moment that the vials of his wrath were 
about to be poured out upon her. Even 
when she left the room she almost believed 
that had he not taken those moments for 
consideration at the fireplace his parting 
words would have been different. But, as 
it was, there could be no question now 
of her departure. No power was left to 
her of separating herself from Lady Mary. 
Though the duke had not as yet acknow- 
ledged himself to be conquered, there was 
no doubt to her now but that he would 
be conquered. And she, either here or in 
London, must be the girl’s nearest friend 
up to the day when she should be given 
over to Mr. Tregear. 

That was one of the three attacks which 
were made upon the duke before he went 
up to his parliamentary duties. 

The second was as follows: Among the 
letters on the following morning one was 
brought to him from Tregear. It is hoped 
that the reader will remember the lover’s 
former letter and the very unsatisfactory 
answer which had been sent toit. Nothing 
could have been colder, less propitious, or 
more inveterately hostile than the reply. 
As he lay in bed with his broken bones at 
Harrington he had ample time for thinking 
over all this. He knew every word of the 
duke’s distressing note by heart, and had 
often lashed himself to rage as he had 
repeated it. But he could effect nothing 
by showing his anger. He must go on 
and still do something. Since the writing 
of that letter he had done something. He 
had got his seat in Parliament. And he 
had secured the interest of his friend Silver- 
bridge. This had been partially done at 
Polwenning ; but the accident in the Brake 
country had completed the work. The 
brother had at last declared himself in his 
friend’s favour. ‘Of course I should be 
glad to see it,” he had said while sitting 
by Tregear’s bedside. ‘‘ The worst is that 
everything does seem to go against the 
poor governor.” 

Then Tregear made up his mind that he 
would write another letter. Personally he 
was not in the best condition for doing 
this, as he was lying in bed with his left 
arm tied up, and with straps and bandages 
all round his body. But he could sit up 
in bed, and his right hand and arm were 
free. So he declared to Lady Chiltern his 
purpose of writing a letter. She tried to 
dissuade him gently and offered to be his 
secretary. But when he assured her that 
no secretary could write this letter for him 





she understood pretty well what would be 
the subject of the letter. With considerable 
difficulty Tregear wrote his letter. 


“My Lorp Duxe,”—(On this occasion 
he left out the epithet which he had before 
used)—“ Your grace’s reply to my last 
letter was not encouraging, but in spite of 
your prohibition I venture to write to you 
again. If I had the slightest reason for 
thinking that your daughter was estranged 
from me, I would not persecute either you 
or her. But if it be true that she is as 
devoted to me as I am to her, can I be 
wrong in pleading my cause? Is it not 
evident to you that she is made of such 
stuff that she will not be controlled in her 
choice, even by your will? I have had an 
accident in the hunting-field and am now 
writing from Lord Chiltern’s house, where 
I am confined to bed. Bit I think you 
will understand me when I say that even 
in this helpless condition I feel myself 
constrained to do something. Of course 
I ask for nothing from you on my own 
behalf, but on her behalf may I not add my 
prayers to hers !—I have the honour to be, 
your grace’s very faithful servant, 

“ FRANCIS TREGEAR.” 





This coming alone would perhaps have 
had no effect. The duke had desired the 
young man not to address him again ; and 
the young man had disobeyed him. No 
mere courtesy would now have constrained 
him to send any reply to this further letter. 
But coming as it did while his heart was 
still throbbing with the effects of Mrs. 
Finn’s words, it was allowed to have a cer- 
tain force. The argument used was a true 
argument. His girl was devoted to the 
man who sought her hand. Mrs. Finn had 
told him that sooner or later he must yield, 
unless he was prepared to see his child 
wither and fade at his side. He had once 
thought that he would be prepared even 
for that. He had endeavoured to strengthen 
his own will by arguing with himself that 
when he saw a duty plainly before him, he 
should cleave to that let the results be what 
they might. But that picture of her face 
withered and wan after twenty years of 
sorrowing had had its effect upon his heart. 
He even made excuses within his own 
breast in the young man’s favour. He was 
in Parliament now, and what may not be 
done for a young man in Parliament ? 
Altogether the young man appeared to him 
in a light different from that through 
which he had viewed the presumptuous, 
arrogant, utterly unjustifiable suitor who 
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had come to him, now nearly a year since, 
in Carlton Terrace. 

He went in to breakfast with Tregear’s 
letter in his pocket, and was then gracious 
to Mrs. Finn, and tender to his daughter. 
“When do you go, papa?” Mary asked. 

“T shall take the 11.45 train. I have 
ordered the carriage at a quarter before 
eleven.” 

“May I go to the train with you, 
papa ?” 

“Certainly ; I shall be delighted.” 

“Papa !” Mary said as soon as she found 
herself seated beside her father in the 
carriage. 

“My dear.” 

“Oh, papa!” and she threw herself on 
to his breast. He put his arm round her 
and kissed her, as he would have had so 
much delight in doing, as he would have 
done so often before, had there not been 
this ground of discord. She was very 
sweet to him. It had never seeemed to 
him that she had disgraced herself by 
loving Tregear ; but that a great misfor- 
tune had fallen upon her. Silverbridge, 
when he had gone into a racing partnership 
with Tifto, and Gerald when he had played 
for money which he did not possess, had 
degraded themselves in his estimation. 
He would not have used such a word ; but 
it was his feeling. They were less noble, 
less pure than they might have been, had 
they kept themselves free from such stain. 
But this girl—whether she should live and 
fade by his side, or whether she should 
give her hand to some fitting noble suitor 
—or even though she might at last become 
the wife of this man who loved her, would 
always have been pure. It was sweet to 
him to have something to caress. Now in 
the solitude of his life, as years were coming 
on him, he felt how necessary it was that 
he should have someone who would love 
him. Since his wife had left him he had 
been debarred from these caresses by the 
necessity of showing his antagonism to her 
dearest wishes. It had been his duty to be 
stern. In all his words to his daughter he 
had been governed by a conviction that he 
never ought to allow the duty of separating 
her from her lover to be absent from his 
mind. He was not prepared to acknow- 
ledge that that duty had ceased ; but yet 
there had crept over him a feeling that as 
he was half conquered, why should he not 
seek some recompense in his daughter’s love. 
“ Papa,” she said, “you do not hate me ?” 

“Hate you, my darling ?” 

“ Because I am disobedient. Oh, papa, 





I cannot help it. He should not have 
come. He should not have been let to 
come.” He had not a word to say to hex. 
He could not as yet bring himself to tell 
her that it should be as she desired. Much 
less could he now argue with her as to the 
impossibility of such a marriage as he had 
done on former occasions when the matter 
had been discussed. He could only press 
his arm tightly round her waist, and be 
silent. “It cannot be altered now, 
papa. Look at me. Tell me that you love 
me.” 


‘Have you doubted my love?” 

“No, papa, but I would do anything to 
make you happy ; anything that I could 
do. Papa, you do not want me to marry 
Lord Popplecourt ?” 

“JT would not have you marry any man 
without loving him.” 

“TI never can love anybody else. That 
is what I wanted you to know, papa.” 

To this he made no reply, nor was there 
anything else said upon the subject before 
the carriage drove up to the railway- 
station. ‘Do not get out, dear,” he said, 
seeing that her eyes had been filled with 
tears. “It is not worth while. God bless 
you, my child. You will be up in London 
I hope in a fortnight, and we must try to 
make the house a little less dull for you.” 

And so he had encountered the third 
attack. 

Lady Mary, as she was driven home, 
recovered her spirits wonderfully. Nota 
word had fallen from her father which she 
could use hereafter as a refuge from her 
embarrassments. He had made her no 
promise. He had assented to nothing. 
But there had been something in his 
manner, in his gait, in ais eye, in the 
pressure of his arm, which made her feel 
that her troubles would soon be at an end. 

“TI do love you so much,” she said to 
Mrs. Finn late on that afternoon. 

“T am glad of that, dear.” 

“J shall always love you, because you 
have been on my side all through.” 

** No, Mary ; that is not so.” 

*T know it is so. Of course you have 
to be wise because you are older. And 
papa would not have you here with me if 
you were not wise. But I know you are 
on my side, and papa knows it, too. And 
someone else shall know it some day.” 


CHAPTER LXVII. “HE IS SUCH A BEAST.” 


LorD SILVERBRIDGE remained hunting 
in the Brake country till a few days before 
the meeting of Parliament, and had he 
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been left to himself he would have had 
another week in the country, and might 
probably have overstayed the opening day; 
but he had not been left to himself. In 


the last week in January an important | 


despatch reached his hands from no less 
important a person than Sir Timothy 
Beeswax, suggesting to him that he should 
undertake the duty of seconding the 
address in the House of Commons. When 
the proposition first reached him it made 
his hair stand on end. He had never yet 
risen to his feet in the House. He had 
spoken at those election meetings in Corn- 
wall, and had found it easy enough. After 
the first or second time he had thought 
it good fun. But he knew that standing 
up in the House of Commons would be 
different from that. Then there would 
be the dress! ‘I should so hate to fig 
myself out and look like a guy,” he said to 
Tregear, to whom, of course, he confided 
the offer that was made to him. Tregear 
was very anxious that he should accept it. 
‘A man should never refuse anything of 
that kind which comes in his way,” Tregear 
said. 

“It is only because I am the governor's 
son,” Silverbridge pleaded. 

* Partly so, perhaps. But if it be alto- 
gether so, what of that? Take the goods 
the gods provide you. Of course all these 
things which our ambition covets are 
easier to duke’s sons than to others. But 
not on that account should a duke’s son 
refuse them. A man when he sees a rung 
vacant on the ladder should always put his 
foot there.” 

“Tl tell you what,” said Silverbridge. 
“Tf I thought this were all fair sailing I’d 
do it. I shall feel certain that I should 
come a cropper, but still I'd try it. As you 
say, a fellow should try. But it’s all meant 
as a blow at the governor. Old Beeswax 
thinks that if he can get me up to swear 
that he and his crew are real first-chop 
hands, that will hit the governor hard. It’s 
as much as saying to the governor, ‘ This 
chap belongs to me, not to you.’ That’sa 
thing I won’t go in for.” 

Then Tregear counselled him to write to 
his father for advice, and at the same time 
to ask Sir Timothy to allow him a day or 
two for consideration. This counsel he 
took. His letter reached his father two 
days before he left Matching. In answer 
to it came first a telegram begging Silver- 
bridge to be in London on the Monday, 
and then a letter in which the duke 
expressed himself as being anxious to see 





his son before giving a final answer to the 
question. Thus it was that Silverbridge 
had been taken away from his hunting. 

Isabel Boncassen, however, was now in 
London, and from her it was possible that 
he might find consolation. He had written 
to her soon after reaching Harrington, 
telling her that he had had it all out with the 
governor. “There is a good deal that .I 
can only tell you when I see you,” he said. 
Then he assured her with many lover’s 
protestations that he was, and always would 
be till death, altogether her own loving S. 
To this he had received an answer by 
return of post. She would be delighted to 
see him up in town, as would her father 
and mother. They had now got a com- 
fortable house in Brook Street. And then 
she signed herself his sincere friend, Isabel. 
Silverbridge thought that it was cold, and 
remembered certain scraps in another 
feminine handwriting in which more pas- 
sion was expressed. Perhaps this was the 
way with American young ladies when 
they were in love. 

“Yes,” said the duke, “I am glad that 
you have come up at once, as Sir Timothy 
should have his answer without further 
delay.” 

“ But what shall I say ?” 

The duke, though he had already con- 
sidered the matter very seriously, never- 
theless took a few minutes to consider it 
again. ‘The offer” said he, “must be 
acknowledged as very flattering.” 

“But the circumstances are not usual.” 

“Tt cannot often be the case that a 
minister should ask the son of his keenest 
political opponent to render him such a 
service. But, however, we will put that 
aside.” 

* Not quite, sir.” 

“For the present we will put that on 
one side. Not looking at the party which 
you may be called upon to support, having 
for the moment no regard to this or that 
line in politics, there is no opening to the 
real duties of parliamentary life which I 
would sooner see accorded to you than 
this.” 

“ But if I were to break down?” Talking 
to his father he could not quite venture 
to ask what might happen if he were to 
come a cropper.” 

‘‘None but the brave deserve the fair,” 
said the duke, slapping his hands upon 
the table. “Why, if ‘We fail we fail! 
But screw your courage to the sticking 
place, And we'll not fail.’ What high 
point would ever be reached if caution 
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such as that were allowed to prevail? What 
young men have done before cannot you do? 
I have no doubt of your capacity. None.” 

‘“‘Haven’t you, sir?” said Silverbridge, 
considerably gratified—and also surprised. 

“ None in the least. But, perhaps, some 
of your diligence.” 

“T could learn it by heart, sir—if you 
mean that.” 

“But I don’t mean that; or rather I 
mean much more than that. You have 
first to realise in your mind the thing 
to be said, and then the words in which 
you should say it, before you come to 
learning by heart.” 

“Some of them I suppose would tell me 
what to say.” 

“No doubt with your inexperience it 
would be unfit that you should be left 
entirely to yourself. But I would wish you 
to know—perhaps I should say to feel— 
that the sentiments to be expressed by 
you were just.” 

“T should have to praise Sir Timothy.” 

** Not that, necessarily. But you would 
have to advocate that course in Parliament 
which Sir Timothy and his friends have 
taken and propose to take.” 

* But I hate him like poison.” 

“There need be no personal feeling in 
the matter. I remember that when I 
moved the address in your House Mr. 
Mildmay was Prime Minister—a man for 
whom my regard and esteem were un- 
bounded —who had been, in political 
matters, the preceptor of my youth, whom 
as a patriotic statesman I almost wor- 
shipped, whom I now remember as a 
man whose departure from the arena of 
politics left the country very destitute. 
No one has sprung up since like to him— 
or hardly second to him. But in speaking 
on so large a subject as the policy of a 
party, I thought it beneath me to eulogise 
aman. The same policy reversed may 
keep you silent respecting Sir Timothy.” 

“T needn’t of course say what I think 
about him.” 

“T suppose you do agree with Sir 
Timothy as to his general policy? On 
no other condition can you undertake 
such a duty.” 

“Of course I have voted with him.” 

So I have observed, not so regularly 
perhaps as Mr. Roby would have desired.” 
Mr. Roby was the Conservative whip. 

“And I suppose the people at Silver- 
bridge expect me to support him.” 

“IT hardly know how that may be. 
They used to be contented with my poor 





services. No doubt they feel they have 
changed for the better.” 

“ You shouldn’t say that, sir.” 

“Tam bound to suppose that they think 
so, because when the matter was left in 
their own hands they at once elected a 
Conservative. You need not fear that you 
will offend them by seconding the address. 
They will probably feel proud to see their 
young member brought forward on such an 
occasion ; as I shall be proud to see my 
son.” 

“ You would if it were on the other side, 
sir.” 

“Yes, Silverbridge, yes; I should be 
very proud if it were on the other side. 
But there is a useful old adage which bids 
us not cry for spilt milk. You have a right 
to your opinions, though perhaps I may 
think that in adopting what I must call 
new opinions you were a little precipitate. 
We cannot act together in politics. But 
not the less on that account do I wish to 
see you take an active and useful part on 
that side to which you have attached your- 
self.” As he said this he rose from his 
seat and spoke with emphasis, as though 
he were addressing some imaginary 
Speaker or a house of legislators around. 
“T shall be proud to hear you second the 
address. If you'do it as gracefully and as 
fitly as I am sure you may if you will give 
yourself the trouble, I shall hear you do it 
with infinite satisfaction, even though I 
shall feel at the same time anxious to 
answer all your arguments and to disprove 
all your assertions. I should be listenin 
no doubt to my opponent ; but I should be 
proud to feel that I was listening to my son. 
My advice to you is to do as Sir Timothy 
has asked you.” 

“He is such a beast, sir,” said Silver- 
bridge. 

“Pray do not speak in that way on 
matters so serious.” 

*T do not think you quite understand 
it, sir.” 

“Perhaps not. Can you enlighten me?” 

“T believe he has done this only to 
annoy you.” 

The duke, who had again seated himself, 
and was leaning back in his chair, raised 
himself up, placed his hands on the table 
before him, and looked his son hard in the 
face. The idea which Silverbridge had 
just expressed had certainly occurred to 
himself. He remembered well all the cir- 
cumstances of the time when he and Sir 
Timothy Beeswax had been members of 
the same government; and he remembered 
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how animosities had grown, and how 
treacherous he had thought the man. From 
the moment in which he-had read the 
minister’s letter to the young member, he 
had felt that the offer had too probably 
come from a desire to make the political 
separation between himself and his son 


counselling his son he was bound to ignore 
such a feeling; and it certainly had not 
occurred to him that Silverbridge would 
be astute enough to perceive the same 
thing. 

“ What makes you fancy that?” said 
the duke, striving to conceal by his 
manner, but not altogether successful in 
concealing, the gratification which he 
certainly felt. 

“Well, sir, I am not sure that I can 
explain it. Of course it is putting you in 
a different boat from me.” 

“You have already chosen your boat.” 

“ Perhaps he thinks I may get out again. 
I dislike the skipper so much, that I am not 
sure that I shall not.” 

“Qh, Silverbridge—that is such a fault ! 
So much is included in that which is 
unstatesmanlike, unpatriotic, almost dis- 
honest! Do you mean to say that you 
would be this or that in politics according 
to your personal liking for an individual ? ” 

“When you can’t trust the leader you 
can’t believe very firmly in the followers,” 
said Silverbridge doggedly. “I won't say, 
sir, what I may do. Though I daresay 
that what I think is not of much account, 
I do think a good deal about it.” 

“T am glad of that.” 

“ And as I think it not at all improbable 
that I may go back again, if you don’t 
mind it I will refuse.” 

Of course after that the duke had no 
further arguments to use in favour of Sir 
Timothy’s proposition. 





LEARNING TO COOK. 
A LESSON ROYAL, PER FAVOUR OF RICHARD 
THE SECOND. 

PARISINA slid into presence, in her 
most insinuating style. 

“A vellum roll,” she commenced, using 
her most airy grace of manner, “ written 
in 1390. A vellum roll, preserved care- 
fully through Henries the Fourth, Fifth, 
Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth; through 
Edwards the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth ; 
through Richard the Third; through 
Mary. A vellum roll, shown, after the 
two centuries those reigns consumed, to 








complete. But he had thought that in. 





Queen Elizabeth ; shown by a Lord Staf- 
ford, as matter, in the opinion of that 
courtier, supremely interesting, even all 
those three hundred years ago, to that 
lady’s imperious and royal eyes. Ah!” 

It was thrown in, this expletive, or so it 
seemed, to entice the listener to comment ; 
but before there was time to speak, 
Parisina resumed, graceful and insinuating 
as before, but with the evident determina- 
tion to say every word she had to say, 
the grace, the allurement, the insinuation, 
were resumed. 

“A vellum roll,” she proceeded, “ com- 
piled by King Richard the Second’s 
Chief Maister Cook. A vellum roll, pre- 
pared by assent and avisement of King 
Richard the Second’s Masters of Physic 
and Philosophy ; on purpose to teach, craftily 
and wholesomely, how to make common 
potages and meats for households, of that 
monarch’s old and far-gone time. Do you 
understand ?” 

Certainly. That vellum roll could be 
quite well imagined. It could be thought of 
as crabbed, cramped, crooked ; as mouldered 
and smouldered away entirely, in the 
course of the five centuries that had 
elapsed by now, since the king’s cook had 
pounced it, and ruled it, and otherwise had 
it under cookish thumb and finger. Let 
Parisina be thoroughly assured. 

Parisina was thoroughly assured. Her 
satisfaction, indeed, was splendid; her 
smoothness magnificent. 

“ Tt was a vellum roll,” she made known, 
beaming and triumphant, “showing what 
English people fed upon in the time of 
Wicliffe, Chaucer, Gower, the Burgesses of 
Calais, the Fair Maid of Kent. It was a 
vellum roll, containing the first record 
made (as far as is known) of what the 
early English of any sort had for eating ; 
of how the early English cooked. And it 
represented far back, and far back, of very 
truth. For Richard the Second was that 
bold young boy-king who faced Wat Tyler 
and Jack Straw at Smithfield; who saw 
William Walworth, Lord Mayor, strike 
Wat Tyler down; who rallied the insur- 
rectionists then to come to him, against 
whom they were arrayed in insurrection ; 
and who saw them all, captivated by his 
brave young daring, abandon their insur- 
rectionising, and accept his terms of peace. 
Now, thinking of home-life and kitchen- 
life in such days, would it not be excellent 
if the cooking done in those homes and 
kitchens, and put down in this vellum roll, 
could be even slightly known ?” 
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Of course. There could be no doubt of 
it. But as there were no means of getting at 
the vellum roll, since the vellum roll, it 
was sure, had perished; and since there 
were no means, consequently, of knowing 
what. Wicliffe would have been likely to 
have fed upon, down in his cure at Lutter- 
worth—was there much use in dwelling on 
what could only lead to tantalisation ? 

“ A-a-ah! A-a-ah !” 

Parisina’s intense enjoyment took this 
bland form of long and_ stretched-out 
expression. And Parisina let fall her eye- 
lids, and gently shook her head. 

“Good,” was her cry next, after much 
revel in this relish. “Good.” 

“ For it happens,” she continued, “ that 
the roll of Richard the Second’s Maister 
Cook is not destroyed; that the five 
centuries it has existed, in white and black 
and Gothic character, have not brought 
smoulder, or decay, or any appreciable 
obliteration. In the stead of this, in 1750 
or thereabout, some MSS., long in the 
family of the Earl of Oxford, were arranged 
to be sold. Some of these MSS. were 
bought by a Mr. West; in a few years 
some of the MSS. were sold to a Mr. 
Gustavus Brander; in a few years some 
of these MSS. were looked at by Samuel 
Pegge the antiquary ; in a few moments 
one of these MSS. was found, to Pegge’s 
tremor of joy and triumph, to be this old 
cook-roll, The Forme of Cury; in a few 
moments more Mr. Gustavus Brander had 
given Pegge leave to lay the roll before 
the public; it was printed, and I have 
made a study of every word of it, and here 
my notes are !” 

An explanation, this, that changed the 
aspect of matters certainly. Parisina’s topic 
had unexpected value. She was asked to sit. 

“IT shall not give you any cookery 
farther back than this,” she said, when 
she had settled herself comfortably ; 
“because there is no English cookery 
extant earlier, which makes a finish of it, 
and is a very good reason too. There 
is a contemporary manuscript,” she added, 
cooling down to business, “ which I shall 
weave in with King Richard’s; but that 
is all. Unless, indeed, there could be a 
raking together of historic scraps. And 
scraps, you know ”—with a sparkle—“ are 
not~the materials we have found most 
suitable for dishes of appetising sort. 

“So now,” the lady began, “to the roll 
and to what the roller says. He was a 
judicious man,” and her fingers were busy 








herself judicious in thrusting a pin in and 
out of them to keep them in numerical 
order ; “he knew life was not made up of 
banquets and company entertainments, and 
he begins, simply, with beans. For to make 
gronden benes, is his own heading ; and you 
shall have it, except,in the spelling and a mo- 
dernised word or two, in his own real form.” 

That was what was desired. And the 
matter stood there, authentic ; and resting 
on nothing but what it had intrinsically. 
“ Take beans and dry them in a kiln, or in 
an oven,” said the king’s cook ; “and hull 
them, and winnow out the husks, and wash 
them clean, and put them to seethe in good 
broth, and eat them with bacon.” It was 
cookery for the poor, the beans and bacon 
of the nineteenth century cottage, familiar 
by now, right enough. So was for to make 
drawen benes; mixed with broth and 
onions and coloured with saffron for 
beautification. Then there were turnips, 
and parsnips, and skirrets; each one in 
soup, called by the king’s cook, potage, 
For rapes in potage, he says, take rapies 
(turnips), and wash them clean; square 
them (cut them into square pieces), parboil 
them, cut them up, cast them in a good 
broth, and seethe them ; mince onions, cast 
thereto saffron and salt, and mess it (send 
it to table) with powder douce. For to 
make eowtes of flesh, and for to make rice 


of flesh, are two more of his every-day 


recipes, to be procured cheaply. Take rice, 
he says in the last, and wash him clean; 
put it into an earthen pot with good broth, 
and let it seethe well; afterwards take 
almond milk, put it thereto, colour it with 
saffron, and mess it forth. For eowtes of 
flesh he wants a great many herbs, as many 
as ten. Take borage, he says, colewort, 
langue-de-beeuf, parsley, beet, orach, avens, 
violet, savory, fennel ; when they are sod- 
den, press them very small, cast them 
in good broth, seethe them, and so mess (or 
serve) them. 

Another dish, small in price and straight- 
forward in construction, was pigs in sage 
sauce. Take scalded pig, were the king’s 
cook’s instructions, quarter it, seethe it in 
water and salt, take it out, and let it cook 
For the sage sauce (good ancestor of the 
sage and onions associated with pork now) 
a fourteenth-century housewife was to take 
parsley, sage, bread, and hard-boiled yolks 
of eggs. She was to temper these with 
vinegar (after chopping and crumbling, it 
may be supposed, though the cooking master 
must have had a lapse of memory here, 


amidst her sheets of paper; and she was | for he omits to say so), and then she was 
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to lay the pig in a vessel, to put the sauce 
onward, and to serve. Mackerel in sauce, 
too, is another dish unexpectedly near to 
what might be seen on a dinner-table to 
day. Take mackerel, were the orders for 
it, and smite them in pieces, cast them in 
water and onions, seethe them with mint 
and other herbs, then colour it all green 
or yellow, and send it up. So of stewed 
pigeons. Take pigeons, it is quietly said 
by this cook of King Richard the Second’s 
ewn kitchen, just as if he did not belong 
to the times of deposed kings, and usurpers, 
and murders at the throne, and stuff the 
pigeons with peeled garlick and _ herbs 
shred small, then put all in an earthen pot, 
with good broth, white grease (lard ?), 
powder-fort, verjuice, and salt. In cooking 
funges—in modern English, fungus, mush- 
room, it is the same. Take funges, the 
recipe runs, or the nym runs—“nym,” in 
Saxon-English having always stood for 
receive, or set together, till the Latin- 
English “recipe ” superseded it—skin the 
funges, cut them in dice, take leeks, 
shred them small, and seethe all in good 
broth, then colour it with saffron, and put 
thereon powder-fort. 

Parisina was impatient here to insert 
one of her self-imposed enlightenments. 
“It is of powder-fort and powder-douce,” 
she said. ‘“ There is an explanation given 
of them in Pegge’s volume of this old 
Forme of Cury. They ought to be set 
down, I will say on my own account, as 
poudre-forte and poudre-douce, if our good 
maister cook had only kept to the little 
French that was in him, and not chopped 
it up always, in a cooking manner, for 
stirrmg in with his King’s English; and 
they were spices—I will say on Pegge’s 
aceount—or zests, kept in the distillery- 
room or still-room, ready ground and 
compounded for use. Poudre-forte was a 
hot or piquant mixture ; poudre-douce was 
sweet.” 

Then Parisina left her little musing or 
reflection, and gave in the stead of it 
diligent application to the maister cook’s 
materials. There was gruel of almonds. 
Take almonds blanched, said the good 
instructor, bray it with oatmeal, draw 
them up with water (let them take 
up as much water as they can), then 
cast upon it saffron and salt. There 
were soles in bruet (but this from the 
MS. contemporary with the king’s cook’s). 
Flay the soles, said the writer, wash them, 
roast them upon a gridiron. To make 
the bruet, take ground pepper, saffron, 





and ale, boil it well, put the soles in 
a platter, and pour the bruet above. There 
were sops doree, spelt sowpys dorry, 
but recognisable as the first set down 
words, when a few nyms’ experience and 
previous hits had brought better com- 
prehension. Onions were wanted for these, 
which were to be minced small, and fried 
in wine and almond-milk and oil; then 
white bread was to be toasted and put into 
dishes, and the mixture, already hot, 
poured over. There was lobster, from the 
same manuscript, and this item copied, 
just as it stood, by Parisina, to show the 
style. It was: “To make a lopister. He 
schal be roasted in his scalys in a ovyne 
other by the feer under a panne, and etyn 
with vineger.” It was, modernising it (as 
all the other formes have been modernised) : 
Let it be roasted in its shell in an oven, or 
else on the hearth among the fire, under a 
pan; and let it be eaten with vinegar. 
There was for to make fruturs. Fruturs, 
as Parisina pointed out, being found to 
mean fritters, thereby clearing up a matter 
that wanted clearing up in the 1478 
coronation banquet. For these fritters 
there was to be a batter made ; it was. to 
be of flour, eggs, saffron, and ground 
pepper, then apples were to be pared, and 
cut the size of “broad-pennies,” these 
were to be cast into the batter, the whole 
was to be fried in fresh grease, and so 
“served forth.” 

“ And how would it have done for John 
of Gaunt to have been treated with such 
a dish?” said Parisina, to stop the too 
straight reading and to moralise. ‘These 
apple-fritters, for all that they had no 
sugar in them, but were peppered, must 
have been what we call now a “sweet” ; 
and John of Gaunt knew sweetmeats from 
the better side and the ugly side both. Or 
I can tell you of another nice-sounding 
little matter—to wit, tartys in applis, 
otherwise, I suppose, apple-tart. For it 
there were to be good apples, and pears, 
and spices, and figs and raisins. These 
were to be brayed together well; they were 
to be coloured with saffron, then put into 
a dish, called at that period a coffin, and 
thoroughly baked. And how nice to think 
of King Richard, or to think of his wife 
Queen Anne, giving orders to this chief 
maister cook of theirs to prepare sick 
dainties for ‘uncle.’ The chief would have 
had no difficulty on the score of “ hands,” 
that is certain ; and this you will agree to 
readily when I tell you the number he had 
under him. They counted up to as 
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many as three hundred. Historians are 
quite certain of it. They have the con- 
temporary testimony of John Hardyng, 
chronicler and versifier. Says this John 
Hardyng in his own verse—and, you see, he 
was always with the people who knew, and 
who could tell him what they knew : 
“*Truly I herd Robert Ireliffe say 
(Clerke of the greencloth) that the household 
Came every day for most part alway 
To ten thousand folk, by his messes told, 
That followed the house, all as they would. 
And in the kechin three hundred servitours, 
And in each office many occupiers. 
Says John Hardyng, also, going on with 
his enumeration : 
‘* And ladies faire with their gentilwomen, 
Chamberers also, and laundereres. 


Yeomen and grooms, in cloth of silk arrayed, 

Satin and damask, in doublets and gowns, 

In cloth of green and scarlet. 
And think of the lopisters, the soles, the 
beans, and sops, and potages, and flesh, 
required for such an unwieldy city-full !” 

It was a suggestive picture, undoubtedly ; 
quite deserving the pause Parisina gave, 
that it might not be hurried out of 
admiration. 

Then there was sawse madame. It was 
a puzzle, as some dishes had been before, 
in its very title, for it was roast goose. 
Take sage, were the directions for it, 
parsley, hyssop, savory, garlick, quinces, 
pears, and grapes; fill the goose with 
them; sew up the hole that no grease 
come out, and roast it well; keep the 
grease that falleth thereof (the first definite 
allusion, this, found anywhere to dripping), 
and put it with galantine in a possynet. 
When the goose is roasted enough, take 
and smite it in pieces; put all in a 
possynet with wine, powder of galingale, 
powder-douce, and salt; boil the sauce ; 
dress the goose in dishes, and lay the 
sauce onward. There was rosée ; prettiness 
itself, for surely it should be translated 
“dew.” To make it the king’s cook orders 
thick milk with sugar, a good portion of 
pines, minced dates, ginger, cinnamon, rice 
flour, and the fiour of white roses. Boil 
these, he says, cool them, salt them, and 
serve. And if thou wilt, he adds at the 
foot, in stede of almande mylke, take swete 
cremes of kyne. There was, also, douce 
ame. Take good cow’s milk, this ran ; 
take parsley, sage, hyssop, savory, and 
other good herbs ; hew them ; put them in 
the milk, and boil in a pot; then take 
capons half roasted ; smite them in pieces ; 
put thereto pine and honey clarified ; salt 
it, colour it with saffron, and serve. There 





were two admirable notes; evidently to 
clear up some point of fourteenth-century 
dispute, to be set at rest by the king’s 
cook for ever. Nota, the first of these 
was, the loin of the pork is from the hip- 
bone to the head. Nota, was the second, 
the fylet are two, that are taken out of the 
pestels. 

An opportunity for banter, this seemed, 
too assailable for Parisina to resist. Pari- 
sina, however, had a little piece of history 
for elucidation, and she let the other 
matter go. 

“Nota,” she said, with only that much 
of allusion to it, “‘I wonder which of these 
foods it was or how many of these foods 
it was, that made Joan, the Fair Maid of 
Kent, grow fat? She was the Princess of 
Wales, you know; the Black Prince’s 
widow, the mother of the king. She was 
that royal lady who was made to kiss, or 
be kissed by, Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and 
their fellow-rebels at Blackheath ; and did 
she get her corpulency out of sops dorée, 
rosée, douce ame, and sauce madame ? 
They sound tempting ! 

“ Again,” she continued, “when this 
princess’s prince was still her gallant and 
loving husband, and she was with him in 
France (for our King Richard, their son, 
was born during one of these visits, re- 
member, at Bordeaux), her husband took 
the French king, John, prisoner; and 
when he was brought to his pavilion to 
submit to him, he gave him wine and 
some of these spices we have been learning 
about with his own royal hand. In the 
evening his knightly hospitality led him 
also to entertain his prisoner at supper ; 
and led him again to serve him as his 
karver and sewer, as if he were his own 
high -estate (as Wynkyn de Worde puts 
it), refusing all entreaties to be seated, 
and to taste any of the good things him- 
self. Now we cannot tell what were the 
dishes sent up to this pavilion-banquet, we 
cannot hear the Black Prince say to King 
John kindly, as Froissart says he said : 
‘ Dear sir, do not make a poor meal; it is 
true the Almighty has not gratified your 
wishes,’ and so on; yet, by means of this 
cook-roll, we have a great many cookings 
placed close before us, and we can take our 
choice.” 

Proceeding to do this out of the still 
unexhausted memoranda, there was one 
nym that seemed peculiarly likely. 
Par fait Ypocras, its title ran—par fait 
being the chief cook’s version of pour 
faire. It was in French (in similar 
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French) throughout; it had been tasted 
and approved of, most probably, in one of 
these French excursions, and set down as 
it was learnt, for thorough recollection. 
“'Treys onces de canell,” it began, “ spyke- 
nard de spagn le pays d’un denier ;” three 
ounces of cinnamon, a denier’s weight of 
Spanish spikenard ; then—to say it no 
more as written—of ginger, galingale, 
cloves, gylofre, long pepper, nutmegs, 
marjoram, cardamom, paradise seeds, a 
quarter of an ounce of each (de chescun 
un quart donce) all to be powdered 
together. It is no wine, as can be seen ; 
hippocrass, therefore, was a mixture to be 
put into any wine, to make it still more 
savoury. There was also, in the way of 
solids, for to make a froys. Take veal 
and seethe it well, was the cook’s method 
for this ; and probably his froys was, later 
on, written fraise, since fraise de veau 
meant a calf’s chaldron. Hack it small, 
he said, then grind bread, pepper, and 
saffron ; put them thereto, fry it, press it 
well upon a board, and dress it forth. Also 
there was, for to make longe-de-boouff ; 
longe being properly langue, and the 
sturdiness of the chief cook’s English tongue 
being in it palpably. Take the tongue of 
the ox, he wrote down on his roll, scald it, 
scrape it well, and boil it. Take a broche 
(a larding-needle), and lard it well with 
lardons (small slices of bacon), cloves, and 
gelofr—the same with gylofre, and both 
being girofle, a clove of another kind. Then 
roast it, and while it roasteth baste it with 
yolks of eggs. Once more. There was a 
“nym” for lozenges. Put good broth 
into an earthern pot was the way for it. 
Take crumbled bread and make a paste of 
it with water, roll it as thin as paper, dry 
it hard, then boil in broth. After take 
grated cheese and lay it in dishes with 
powder-douce ; on it lay the lozenge (i.e., 
thin paper bread, this wafer, or macaroni, 
so to speak), laying it as whole as thou 
canst; then above that lay cheese and 
powder-douce, then again the lozenge, 
then again the cheese and powder, and so 
twice or thrice more, and it may be 
served. There was Wynkyn de Worde’s 
green sauce, verde sawse, as the chief cook 
wrote it, a century before De Worde was 
born, and when the French name was still 
on it, as imported. For verde sawse, says 
the chief cook, take parsley, mint, garlick, 
wild thyme, sage, cinnamon, ginger, wine, 
bread, vinegar, salt, and saffron, grind it all 
together, and mess it forth; one dish for 
which it was to be “ messed” being sodden 





calf, to be eaten, it may be remembered, 
after a priest had blessed it, on Easter 
Sunday. There was also Wynkyn de 
Worde’s sauce gamelyn, the sauce he 
desires shall be served with egret, crane, 
and heron. Take currants for it, says the 
king’s cook, take kernels of nuts, crusts of 
bread, powdered ginger, cloves, cinnamon, 
bray it well together, temper it with 
vinegar, and it is ready. There was a salad. 


‘Take parsley, says the cook, sage, gar- 


lick, chibols, leek, borage, mint, porrette, 
fennel, cresses, rue, rosemary, purslain. 
Wash them, pick them, pluck them. small 
with thine hand, mix them with raw oil ; 
lastly lay on vinegar and salt. 

“ And now,” said. Parisina, entirely in 
her own manner, “these directions were 
written in 1390, as we by this time may 
very well remember. How, then, do you 
account for Hume saying, vol. ii, chap. 33, 
that salads were not produced in England 
till the end of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, say 15407 and that Queen 
Catherine, when she was in a mind for 
one, had to send for it to Holland ?” 

It was not to be accounted for without 
the deep enquiry such a question merited, 
and for this enquiry there was no occasion, 
since Parisina had been through the labour 
and had her answer compact and glib. 

“Tt was because Hume made a mistake,” 
she said, “or else because the word salat 
must have got twisted round to mean 
something else in that century and_a half. 
Look at lozenges as an instance of a name 
being retained and not a fact. Look at 
apple-tart ; look at blomanger—spelt by 
Chaucer blankmanger. It was of rice 
pickled, washed, boiled in good almond- 
milk, and left to cool; and it was so far 
of modern blancmange-like sort enough. 
But then the lyres (the livers?) of hens 
or capons were to be taken, and were to 
be ground, and cast in with white grease, 
and to be boiled, and put with blanched 
almonds and saffron; and all these were 
to be set into a dish, and to be served 
forth. In which the dish had gone astray far 
enough, and it just shows my meaning.” 

Parisina was drawing to a close now. 
What few culinary facts she had to illus- 
trate her century she gave, but she gave 
them briefly. Some were to show how 
little things had altered in five hundred 
years. Of these was the certainty that 
bakers carried bread in baskets about the 
streets in Richard the Second’s time, just 
as they do now, for Walter Roman, the 
Lord Treasurer’s servant, stole a horse-loaf 
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out of a baker’s basket as he passed by, 
and caused such commotion in the City it 
ended in the Mayor being taken prisoner 
to Windsor Castle, and only being liberated 
on a grant to the king of ten thousand 
pounds. Of these also was the certainty 
that there were women selling oysters and 
men delivering beer; for the king, the 
chief cook’s master, says of his deposer, 
Bolingbroke, crowned Henry the Fourth : 

Off goes his bonnet to an oyster-wench, 

A brace of draymen bid—God speed him well. 
Some facts, on the other hand, were to 
show how vastly and how happily things 
have changed. For instance, there was a 
belief then that the Earl of Arundel’s head, 
struck off on Tower Hill, had grown again 
to his body, and the chief maister cook’s 
master, the king, to see (and to be con- 
futed), had the poor corpse taken from its 
grave. For instance again, the people 
believed that all their children born to 
them would have only twenty-eight teeth, 
whereas before the sickness, a few years 
earlier, everybody had thirty-two. The 
people believed, too, that fiery lights set 
the skies in a blaze, and that all the bay- 
trees in the kingdom withered, to grow 
green again on a certain day—a legend 
that Shakespeare knew, for he makes the 
Welsh captain say : 

The bay-trees in our country are all wither’d, 
And meteors fright the fixed stars of heav’n. 
Beyond doubt, also, the French were Iand- 
ing, and burning Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Dartmouth, Rye, Hastings, Gravesend ; 
the king was giving jousts at Smithfield, 
attended by thirty-four ladies of honour 
from the Tower, mounted on palfreys, and 
leading knights by chains of gold. Horses 
and dogs had to be turned into food, too ; 
and, it was said, even thieves were eating 
other thieves in prison; there was such 
famine by these burnings, there was such 
waste by these lavish jousts and other 

ames. 

“ And think,” cried Parisina, in conclu- 
sion, “think that the king, whose chief 
cook wrote out our cook-roll, the king, 
whose chief cook described him as the best 
and royallest vyand—i.e., gourmand—of all 
else kings, should have lived to have died, 
at Pomfret, of cruel hunger! He was 
served there, so the talk of the time went, 
with costly meat like a king ; as we have 
seen that costly meat was served to kings. 
He was taken, with ceremonies, to the 
table, the covers were lifted, the food 
carved, and then—all the dishes were 
removed untouched! He was led to the 





table to be treated in this wicked Tantalus 
fashion that last day when his soul rose, 
and there came the encounter with the 
mocking grooms and servitors that left 
him stretched upon the ground, dead. 
Alas! Well might he be made to say, 
when looking at himself in a glass : 


‘*Was this face the face 
That every day under his household roof 
Did keep ten thousand men ! 


And well may we think, when looking 
upon his face ourselves—for it is in West- 
minster Abbey, remember; the earliest 
portrait of an English king extant—well 
may we think of the time when his poor 
majesty’s chief maister cook wrote out 
this cook-roll, and of the early cooking 
lesson it has just afforded us!” 





TO MY WIFE. 
A VALENTINE. 

BEAUTIFUL day, oh, beautiful day ! 
There’s not a cloud on the rim of Heaven, 
Except to the westward, far away, 
Three little islands, rent and riven, 
Three little isles of fleecy white 
Bathing themselves in the rosy light. 
And the wind blows balmy from the South 
As it had kissed the Summer’s mouth, 
And told to all, the heartless rover, 
How sweet, how gracious was his lover. 
Beautiful, beautiful, beautiful day ! 
Bright as our bonnie English May ; 
Yet lacking something—hard to tell— 
I know not what—but feel it well, 
Present, although ineffable. 
Ts it that here condemned to roam, 
I sigh for the colder skies of home ? 
Perhaps ; yet I am grateful still 
For the privilege to breathe at will 
This buxom and rejoicing air 
That bathes the bright world everywhere ; 
To see the palms and orange growing, 
And nature all her boons bestowing. 


Ah, no! not all! ’tis fair to see ; 
Yet something fails ; what can it be 
That I, not difficult to please 

In the beauty of the grass and trees, 
Have found a void, ye lovely hours, 
In the fair splendour of the bowers? 


Unsatisfied ! unsatisfied ! 

I miss the white amid the green ; 

I miss the flowers—the daisies pied, 
And cowslips peering up between ; 

I miss the song of the twinkling lark— 
Soaring, soaring, and singing ever, 
From the dawning till the dark, 
The song unborn of an endeavour, 
But gushing from his happy voice 
As freely as from morning sun, 

The light that bids the world rejoice 
In the new gladsomeness begun. 


All these I miss this pleasant day ; 

All these and something more divine— 
Thy smile, dear Nelly, far away, 

Thy hand, sweetheart, to clasp in mine ; 
The voice oft heard from lips of thine, 
That breathes the words "tis joy to hear 
Even in remembrance. Wanting these 
I bless the skies so balmy clear, 

The health and gladness on the breeze; 
But miss my joy beyond the sea, 

And pine for England and for thee. 


fh, 
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A SUN-PICTURE. 

A STORY IN FOUR PARTS. PART I. 

“ H’m !—an uncommonly nice little girl. 
Wonder who she is. By Jove! lively sort 
of place to live in!” 

These remarks coursed gently through 
the brain—for no one that I ever heard 
of soliloquises out of print—of a young 
gentleman leaning on a garden wall. 

Neither the face nor the figure of the 
thinker suggested the habit of speculative 
thought. 

The forehead was broad, not high ; the 
nose rather prominent and narrow than 
broad and cogitative; the eye bright 
and indolent rather than thoughtful and 
dreamy ; the mouth—well, the mouth left 
one in doubt, for it was heavily moustached ; 
while the chin, relieved from heaviness by 
the clear chiselling of its parts, spoke 
to the physiognomist unutterable things. 
The figure, broad-chested, narrow-hipped, 
powerful yet lithe, hinted at action rather 
than repose ; while just then the attitude 
was almost listless in its abandonment. 

For the rest, the outer man was of 
tweed and cut of’ the latest date, while 
a book was thrust under one arm, 
and a cloud of pale blue smoke from a 
meerschaum pipe rose gently in the warm 
September air. 

The above speculations were therefore 
not born of the inner consciousness, but 
prompted by a concrete object, and by an 
object, it would seem, on the other side of 
the garden wall. 

A large square enclosure it was with fine 
old trees, knotted and gnarled, their 
branches entangled, growing as they listed ; 
the daisies flourishing in the grass, the moss 
and lichen robbing the old red-brick walls 
of their ruddy colour. That was what 
he saw. Chickens clucked and pecked 
on the winding paths—paths that had 
got picturesquely mixed up with the 
grass, so that one could scarcely say 
where one began and the other ended. 
The box-trees, as if angry at their long 
restraint, now stretched boisterously across 
the beds, crushing the low-lying marigold 
and snap-dragon at their roots. High up 
waved the little yellow flower of the strag- 
gling sow-thistle nodding to the great globe- 
thistle beneath. There was the rare blood- 
red lobelia up against the little lilac phlox. 
Hard-by the purple clematis clung to a 
broken trellis, while the stately golden sun- 
flowers lifted their warm hearts to the sun. 

In the tangle of this forsaken garden 
stood a slender little maid. 





Hatless, jacketless, flounceless, was she ; 
the little black frock was torn and skimpy, 
the shoes worn and shabby. Her appearance 
altogether was as neglected as her surround- 
ings. The afternoon sun, beginning to throw 
long shadows on the grass, set the little red 
head in a glow of light, lit up the warm 
whiteness of the throat, the rosy, smiling 
parted lips, the smooth round cheeks, the 
lurking greenness in her deep-set eyes. A 
slender dimpled wrist, and a hand, long, 
firm, and tapering, were stretched up among 
the sun-flowers. The golden cup bent to 
the eager fingers. She handled it lovingly; 
then suddenly freakishly bowing to the sun- 
flowers, placed the great flower reversed 
cap-wise on her head. 

She was as unconsciously artless as a 
figure from A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Raising her shabby frock on either side, 
she again bowed solemnly, this time to an 
imaginary partner, and proceeded to execute 
a grave little improvised dance. She moved 
to and fro, softly humming to herself, until 
she suddenly, and for the first time, caught 
sight of a stranger leaning on the wall. 

“ Oh-h-h !” exclaimed the girl, the sun- 
flower cap falling off her head as she rushed 
off, darting one fiery glance at the intruder. 

It is curious how even our best efforts 
fail in their fulfilment. Our facetious 
attempts often invite small scorn, while our 
most righteous wrath is successful only in 
producing mirth. 

In the present instance, for example, the 
young gentleman appeared in no wise dis- 
concerted, but, on the other hand, seemed 
to watch with some interest the pathway 
that had swallowed up the fair dancer. 

Later on the maid-of-all-work, who had 
been induced by her little mistress to take 
her place in feeding the chickens, declared 
she saw some one jump over the wall as 
she came out into the garden. 

“But there, miss,” she remarked, 
“there’s no keeping out them boys.” 


Little Nona Newnham was an orphan, 
and the eldest of six. 

Mrs. Newnham had passed the first 
seventeen years of existence in that placid 
uneventful fashion usual to small minds. 
She had been roused to astonishment, 
perhaps for the first time, when the Rev. 
Mr. Newnham intimated a desire for her 
neutral-tinted companionship as a not inhar- 
monious accompaniment in a vale of tears. 
It had been a source of unparalleled joy 
to the bride that she had been proposed to 
and married before her three elder, and 
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withal handsomer, sisters were unplucked, 
so to speak, from their virgin stalk. 

But, alas! the uninterrupted contempla- 
tion of this triumph had paled during the 
course of years, and left Mrs. Newnham 
joyless as heretofore. For time, who heals 
our sorrows, deadens even a joy like this. 

One sister ere long had died, another had 
gone to Australia. The third made a much 
better match than herself, and kept—the 
fact, indeed, was alluded to more in sorrow 
than in anger, implying something of a loss 
in moral elevation—her own carriage. 

When the Rev. Mr. Newnham died at 
the early age of thirty-six, and dissolved 
partnership, his survivor found herself 
compelled to face the situation, and make 
the best of the diminutive fortune and 
large family that had been spared to her. 
And a conscientious mother in her way 
she became. She sold all the furniture she 
did not require ; and being offered, at a 
nominal rent, an old farm-house that had 
long been uninhabited, she established her- 
self therein to the unbounded delight of the 
children. 

The battered old place lay at no great 
distance from the old home, so there yet 
remained one or two elderly consolations 
compatible with her fortune and her weeds. 
One of these wasa bi-annual tea-drinking with 
the new vicar. Another a seat in church 
facing a box-shaped tablet with two feet, 
whereon was chronicled and set forth the 
many virtues and consequent regrets of the 
4 late vicar and his parishioners. 

The elder boys were sent away to school. 
The girls tumbled up rather than were 
brought up in any strict sense of the word. 

Mrs. Newnham, indeed, had the neatest 
little plans for “keeping up” Nona’s studies, 
and bringing what little uncertain history 
and French that yet remained to her to 
bear on her unthankful progeny. But 
the human mind is various and the calls 
of duty manifold; while Mrs. Newnham 
was ascertaining that the maid-of-all-work 
was unimpeachable as regards butter, and 
the butcher above suspicion in the matter 
of fore-quarters, the minds of the little 
Newnhams waxed—as new-made wine- 
bottles—sound yet empty. 

But as Nona grew up her mental vacuum 
was not such as excludes all knowledge of 
its ignorance. The conviction of her un- 
learnedness was on the high-road to miti- 
gating her offence; she devoured and 
inwardly digested every scrap of print 
that came in her way, from Jeremy Taylor 
to the local newspaper. Before she was 











fifteen she almost knew by heart the few 
books that shabbiness had spared for the 
moral and mental improvement of the 
Newnham household. 

Nona had in truth obeyed Bacon’s injunc- 
tion, “read much not many things,” when 
a most toward event occurred for her. 

The old vicar had died, and the new 
vicar had come to reign in his stead. 

Now the new vicar was young and un- 
married—propitious circumstances that 
caused an unwonted flutter in the neigh- 
bourhood. In due time he came with his 
sister to call on Mrs. Newnham. 

The lady was affable and rustling, and 
with the help of a gold eye-glass discovered 
she was charmed with everything. 

“Quite a delightful place, real old- 
fashioned ; just the place for an artist, so 
tumbledown — that is, I mean, so pic- 
turesque,” she added, perceiving it was of 
the dubious order of compliment. 

The next object of interest turned out to 
be the unsuspecting Nona. 

“ My dear child, you ought to be painted. 
Now the Grosvenor Gallery would take 
your head, it’s just the style ; it wouldn’t 
suit the Academy,” said Miss Gibbins, 
rocking herself to and fro, and half-shutting 
her eyes. “Beautiful hair, quite the 
Botticelli tint.” 

“They call me ‘carrots’ in the village,” 
said Nona simply, in wide-eyed wonderment 
at these fashionable ecstasies. 

For it is not yet beautiful in the country 
to have red hair. 

“ Never mind, little one ; you must come 
and see us,” said the vicar, stroking the 
ruddy mane in question. 

So Nona, in due time, went. 

By-and-by, seeing her great desire to 
learn, Mr. Gibbins had offered to teach her 
German, Euclid, and other accomplish- 
ments ; and as Miss Newnham grew apace, 
and developed a graceful figure, and a 
tuneful voice, he w vould fain have taught 
her that which was not in her mind to give. 

PART II. 

THE day following the garden escapade 
being Sunday, Nona robed herself in a clean 
cotton. frock, tied her little poke-bonnet 
under her chin, and arming herself with 
her mother’s large Church Service and the 
charge of three small sisters, set off to the 
parish church. 

The bells had ceased ringing as she 
entered. In fact, the congregation had 
already risen, and in the droning voice of 
Mr. Gibbins the wicked man was turning 
away from his sin. 
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Mrs. Newnham could not afford to rent 
a sitting, but in courtesy the seats in front 
of the vicarage pew were allotted to the 
widow lady. 

As Nona hurried up the aisle, driving 
the straggling children with what decorum 
she might, she perceived among the one or 
two youths whom the vicar was generally 
coaching, a strange and withal not ill- 
favoured man. She had not time to re- 
member if she had ever seen him before, 
for the children had by this time reasserted 
their rights. One ingenious one had got 
her hat hanging off the back of her head, 
another wanted her place found, while the 
third was perched on the pinnacle of a high 
hassock, and had dropped her hymn-book 
into a neighbouring pew. 

After these little difficulties were adjusted 
there was comparative peace. 

The hymn before the sermon was given 
out, and the congregation were on their 
feet, when Nona heard a low deferential 
voice behind her say : 

“ Allow me——,” and a book was 
placed in her hesitating hand. Where 
was the hymn? It. looked more the shape 
of a Bible. The leaf was turned down at 
one corner, and Nona read the words : 

“ And when Herod’s birthday was kept, 
the daughter of Herodias danced before 
them, and pleased Herod. Whereupon he 
promised with an oath to give her whatso- 
ever she would ask.” 

Oh, horror! how her cheeks were burn- 
ing! It must be that disgusting man who 
had been looking over the wall the day 
before. What a rude thing to do—and 
how foolish it made her feel! 

Mr. Gibbins had got to the seventh 
clause of his sermon before Nona could 
give anything like respectful attention to 
the exhortation. 

“Oh, how wicked I am,” she told her- 
self; and she rearranged her thoughts to 
listen. But perhaps novelty of treatment 
was not the most striking point in the 
vicar’s intricate discourses. 

“Shall I give it back scornfully ; shall I 
give it back sweetly, innocently, as if I 
had not seen its intent; or would it be 
more dignified to pretend to have forgotten 
it, and not give it back at all?” kept 
running through her mind. 

The Bible still lay open there. . . . 
“ Danced before them, and pleased Herod.” 

No,she would sweep out of the church, and 
never look near such an impudent wretch. 

The blessing was pronounced, and Nona 
prayed on her knees in the most fervent 











way in the world. Then she stood up. 
The sun was shining through the windows, 
the people were moving down the aisle, 
and exchanging greetings outside the porch. 

“T wonder what he’s like,” was bred of 
these inspiriting surroundings, and Nona, 
casting all her dignified resolution to the 
winds, turned her little poke-bonnet, and 
brought her wondering eyes and parted 
lips within range of the vicar’s pew. 

She met the far-away gaze of a hand- 
some but apparently listless and melan- 
choly young man ; and the little girl left 
the church thinking, with Mr. Tulliver, 
that it’s a very puzzling world. 

“Who was he, what was he, where did 
he come from, and what, pray, was he 
doing?” These and other like enquiries 
kept dancing through her brain all day. 

In the evening the vicar’s pew contained 
only its usual cargo of boys and Miss 
Cynthia, so that Mr. Gibbins’s upliftings 
gained Nona’s ear at last. 

“Remember, Nona dear, I expect you 
to dinner to-morrow,” cried Miss Gibbins 
when, the service concluded, they found 
themselves outside. “Theophilus would 
be in despair if you couldn’t come. Make 
yourself lovely, dear.” 

Of course she remembered. Had it not 
been her one excitement during the last 
week, this prospect of dining out? Even 
to be purred over and adored by Mr. 
Theophilus was better than darning stock- 
ings at home, with the usual economic 
wailings with which her mother beguiled 
the evenings when the children were gone 
to bed. Besides, her white muslin had been 
washed and ironed, and she had bought 
three-quarters of a yard of white ribbon 
for her waist. Then, too, there were rude, 
melancholy strangers who might be there, 
and were curious in themselves. Of course 
Nona would come. 

The evening came at last. Nona found an 
unusual number of guests at the vicarage. 

“You look charming, Nona dear,” said 
Miss Gibbins, coming forward. ‘“ Where 
did you get that idea of ivy from—real 
ivy, too—in your hair ; it looks capital ?” 

She was the most warm-hearted creature 
with anyone not as well dressed as herself. 

“Tve given you a charming partner 
for dinner, Nona,” whispered the -hostess. 
Lightly beckoning to a gentleman deep in 
an armchair, and téte-d-téte with something 
in black and gold, she murmured: “ Mr. 
Courtney, will you take Miss Newnham in?” 

Nona saw the hero of the garden wall 
and Bible before her, bowing gravely. 
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She attempted a bow, blushed furiously, 
while her eyes sought refuge in that retreat 
for the distressed—the carpet. When she 
at last found courage to look up, Mr. 
Courtney was bending over Miss Gibbins 
—perhaps fastening her bracelet. 

* You live in this part of the world?” 
presently enquired Mr. Courtney, with an 
air of Miss Dartle asking for information. 

- They were seated at dinner. The 
interval between soup and fish elicited this 
remark : 

“Oh, you know I—that is—yes,” said 
Nona, floundering, and more puzzled than 
ever. She was about to say, “ You know I 
do,” but reflected that this would be forward. 

“Quiet sort of place. Anything ever 
happen down here?” asked the laconic 
gentleman, gazing at Nona with an in- 
tentness not suggested in his remarks. 

** Happen ?” answered the girl, wishing 
to defend her native place. “Oh, lots of 
things happen; there’s the harvest-home, 
and the mothers’ meetings, and, at Christ- 
mas, there’s a school-treat, a Christmas- 
tree, and a dance afterwards here at the 
Vicarage. But, perhaps” (this a little 
regretfully ; for is not even a laconic 
and incomprehensible man a godsend in a 
place where a lank parson and three odd 
boys represent the sterner sex ?), “‘ perhaps 
you won't be here at Christmas?” and she 
looked up at him with her pretty, frank, 
direct gaze. 

Something in his look made her drop her 
eyes shyly for the second time in her life. 

“Two days ago I didn’t mean to stay 
long,” he replied; “but I think now I 
shall have to be here at Christmas.” 

She felt he was still looking in the same 
strange fashion, a way that the vicar, with 
his year of amorous philanderings, had not 
yet compassed., 

“You have altered your mind very 
quickly,” said Nona sharply. “I suppose 
you've weighty reasons.” 

* Undoubtedly,” replied Mr. Courtney 
in a far-away tone. “How could I miss 
the mothers’ meetings ?” 

Nona felt herself aggrieved. She was 
being made fun of as a country bumpkin, 
she told herself; so she turned away loftily, 
and addressed a little remark to her right- 
hand neighbour. 

This was an old gentleman who gobbled 
in eating, and whose stock piece in 
the conversational line was an attack of 
sciatica of ten years back. But even com- 
plaints have their limits—by the time 
Nona had been enlightened as to the 





fallacy of treating with morphia instead of 
galvanism, she became aware that the 
something in black and gold was on Mr. 
Courtney's other hand, and that the 
interrupted téte-d-téte was now flourishing 
amazingly. 

“The dinner will be soon over, all over,” 
thought the little girl. “Oh, if I could 
only make him look this way.” 

Then a bright idea occurred to her. 
Why couldn’t she say something clever, to 
show him she was not to be laughed at. 
There was a slight pause. Nona peeped 
round ; yes, the enemy was occupied with 
an ice-cream. 

“ Do you believe in the Darwin theory ?” 
said. the little girl in a casual way, in an 
air of asking for the salt. 

She was successful; he turned round. 
But pray why did he smile ? 

“Did the back of my head suggest 
the question ?” asked Mr. Courtney with a 
fund of merriment in his eyes. 

“T don’t see anything to laugh at,” said 
Miss Newnham, a little pouting. 

“Nor do I,” returned the other. “By 
Jove, it’s getting a serious thing. Darwin 
mixed up with mothers’ meetings; it'll 
never do. I had hoped,” he continued 
mournfully, “ but it illustrates the vanity 
of human wishes, that the higher education 
was confined to London and the universities. 
But,” said Mr. Courtney, coming as he 
usually did from the cold abstract to the 
personal, “I thought that sort of woman 
wore blue spectacles and bad boots—now a 
pretty girl like you x 

“Oh, but I like reading ; why shouldn’t 
I?” said Nona, interrupting the compli- 
ment; “ Miss Gibbins has all the lovely 
books from town, and, oh, it gives a 
kind of new life, doesn’t it, reading all 
those great thoughts ?” 

“Well, I’m afraid I don’t read them,” 
said the gentleman, thinking what an odd 
mixture this little girl was, and then an 
amusing reminiscence seemed to cross his 
mind. 

“But you do care for a few frivolous 
things—dancing and these things?” he 
asked, indicating the flowers in front of 
them in a hesitating sort of way. “At 
least, I thought you might, as the people 
seem to down here. Quite a curious 
custom is kept up, I assure you—evidently 
a remnant of the old sun-worship. They 
dance and curtsey to the sun, while they 
chant a mystic sort of tune, and those big 
yellow flowers—sun-flowers, do they call 
them? Well, these flowers, it would appear, 
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are sacred to the worship. And the high 
priestess had hair like the rising sun.” 

“Like the rising sun on the sign-post, 
you mean,” cried Nona excitedly ; “it is 
very very rude of people to look over walls.” 

Miss Gibbins was nodding to the fattest, 
most bedecked and bejewelled lady on the 
premises. Nona rose with the rest. 

“You are always laughing at me,” said 
the girl, pouting and looking down. 

“On the contrary, I am always admiring 
you, even when you think it rude.” 


“ Mother,” said Nona that night in their 
dingy little dining-room “ dinners are very 
sensible things ; I do hope I shall go to a 
great many dinners in my life.” 





“TOM,” “BULL,” “DOG,” AND 
“ JACK.” 

THE reader may ask in glancing at these 
words who and what are Tom, Bull, Dog, 
and Jack, and why they are found together 
as the title of this paper? I proceed to 
answer this very obvious question, and 
gratify his natural curiosity. These mono- 
syllables, as distinguished from the words, 
representing Thomas, a man’s name ; Bull, 
the male of the bovine species; Dog, a 
hound; and Jack, a familiar name for John ; 
and they occur frequently in colloquial 
English as adjectives to qualify the substan- 
tives which follow them. Tom Noddy, 
a fool; bulrush, a large reed or rush ; 
dog-rose, a common wild rose without 
odour ; and boot-jack, are familiar examples 
of the use of these epithets. If we turn 
for explanation of their meaning to the 
etymological dictionaries, from that of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson to those of a later 
time, to Latham, Stormonth, Webster, and 
Worcester, who fortunately for philology 
as a science, do not always follow where 
their great predecessor leads, we find that 
they either offer no explanations or guess 
at erroneous ones. If the Latin and 
Teutonic sources of the language throw no 
light upon the subject of the enquiries, 
they either present an etymology which 
only exists in their own imagination, or 
pass the words over as things of no 
moment, and not worth the trouble of 
investigation. This is, of course, a safer 
mode of procedure, or of non-procedure, 
than if they rashly ventured out of their 
depths in a vain attempt to explore a lan- 
guage which they either ignore or despise. 
They look afar off, but they do not look 
at the ground beneath them and around 
them. If the origin of a word be un- 





usually obscure, they either travel to Arabia, 
or some further country, to find its root ; 
and, if their research be fruitless, they call 
it an onamatopeia! That settles all diffi- 
culties, and there they leave it. 

Let us return to the first of the four 
monosyllables that have been cited at the 
head of this article as texts for a few philo- 
logical remarks, and investigations which 
have not hitherto been made by any 
English lexicographer. And first of all of 
the prefix tom. Among the many collo- 
quial and familiar words to which it serves 
as a prefix and qualification are: tom-cat, 
tom-fool, tom-noddy, tom-boy, tom-tit, tom- 
poker, tom-pin, tom-toe, tom-o’Bedlam, tom- 
rig, tom-tailor, tom-piper, tom-tumbler, 
tom-sword. . 

All these are to be found either in the ordi- 
nary English dictionaries or in the excellent 
archaic and provincial glossaries of such 
industrious and learned antiquaries as Nares, 
Halliwell, and Wright. Turning to John- 
son and his successors it will be found that 
Tom in Tom-cat is explained as Tom, 
an abbreviation of the Christian name 
Thomas, and that consequently Tom-cat is 
to be accepted as meaning a male or 
Thomas Cat. Tom-boy, in like manner, if 
Tom is to be considered an abbreviation of 
Thomas and equivalent to male, would 
signify a male boy, which is an absurd and 
needless repetition. Rig is an old word for 
a girl, so that according to this interpreta 
tion Tom-rig would signify a male girl! 
In Shadwell’s play of the Sullen Lovers, 
1670, the word occurs in the following 
passage: “But in the plays which have 
been wrote of late there is no such thing as 
perfect character, but the two chief persons 
are most commonly a swearing, drinking 
ruffian for a lover, and an ill-bred, impu- 
dent tom-rig for a mistress.” Here the 
word tom is very certainly not an abbrevi- 
ation of Thomas, but an epithet applied to 
a woman. If Tom were indeed synony- 
mous with male, Tom-fool would signify 
male-fool, tom-poker a male poker, tom- 
pin a male pin, and tom-toe a male toe ; 
explanations that are manifestly untenable. 
What then is the proper etymology of the 
syllable Tom in all these instances? It is 
to be found in the Celtic or Gaelic, the 
language spoken by the aboriginal posses 
sors of the British islands before Roman, 
Saxon, or Dane, ever set foot on the soil, 
or imposed their laws and observances, and 
a portion of their speech, on the first inhabi- 
tants. A language which nearly all English 
philologists have agreed to ignore, and of 
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which Johnson, in the intensity of his 
ignorance of it, spoke with contempt as 
jargon and gibberish. 

The root of this unclassical English word 
is the Celtic tom—a hill, a mound, a heap, 
a tumulus, and by parity and extension of 
meaning great, large, big, or anything 
bulky, great, or big. Hence tom-toe is the 
big toe, tom-cat is a big cat, tom-fool is a 
big fool, tom-foolery is “reat foolery, and 
tom-poker i is a great poker, tom-tailor is a 
great spider, vulgarly called daddy long- 
legs—tailor being a provincial and once 
very common word for a spider, the idea 
being derived apparently from the web or 
cloth which the intelligent creature spins 
to aid it in entrapping its food. Thus 
in none of the words above cited has tom 
any reference to masculinity, but simply to 
size. Even tom-tit, a wren or small bird, 
is a tit of a larger bulk than che ordinary 
species, and tom-noddy is a larger noddy 
(or fool) than is commonly met with. Tom- 
piper is the great or principal piper at a 
fair or other festive gathering, and tom- 
tumbler is the great and principal clown or 
acrobat of a popular entertainment. Tom- 
sword, which Nares erroneously prints as 
ton-sword, is a large sword. Not knowing 
or suspecting the real meaning of tom, he 
derives the word from the one-handed or 
“t’one sword.” 

In an old and favourite game of cards 
called “ gleek,” now obsolete, the knave of 
trumps was called tom, because that card 
was the greatest, and conquered every other. 

The next syllable we have to investigate 
is bull, which occurs as a prefix in a variety 
of English words. Among others bull-dog, 
bull-rush, bull-frog, bull’s-eyes, bull-finch, 
bull trout, bull- beggar, bull-fly, bull-weed, 
bull-wort, bull- speaking, and in the com- 
mon vulgarism for an Englishman John 
Bull, and the American phrase of com- 
mendation “ Bully for you!” 

Etymologists teach us that bull in une 
examples is derived from “bull,” a large, 
fine animal, well knownand highly esteemed 
in all countries, and that bull-rush is so 
called because it is large and fine, as a bull 
is. In this instance the etymologists have 
stumbled upon half the truth without 
understanding it or knowing that the word 
bull is applied to the male of the cow— 
the taureau of the French, the taurus of 
the Latin—as an adjective, not a substan- 
tive, from the Celtic “buile,” fine, large, 
handsome, comely, beautiful. The name 
bull was adopted by the Anglo-Saxons from 
the Celtic in the infancy ‘of the English 





language, because it was descriptive of the 
appearance of the animal, which in Celtic 
was called “tarbh.” The Teutonic “ochs ” 
in after-time was enlarged to bullocks— 
half Celtic, half Saxon—fine large oxen. 
Bull-dog is not so named from taurus or 
tarbh, but because as a dog it is large and 
fine. Bull-frog, bull-finch, bull-trout, and 
buil-fly receive their names from the same 
idea of large and fine, and not because 
there is or can be any similarity even in 
fancy between a frog, a ‘bird, a fish, and 
an insect, and the mate of a bovine female. 
Bull- beggar i is a term of opprobrium applied 
to a mendicant because he is hale, strong, and 
well made, and ought to be ashamed, being 
wellable to work, to prefer begg gary to labour. 

The phrase “ bull- speaking,” according to 
Nares, signifies boastful language. "In 
Boone’s Northern Lasse occurs the passage : 
“Why what a bullfinch this is! Sure 
tis his language they call bull-speaking.” 
That is to say, very loud, fine talk. 

“ Bull’s-eyes,” the name of a sweetmeat 
which is a great favourite with children, is 
not derived from the animal bull or from 
its eyes, but is a corruption of the Celtic 
“ buile-suig,” which with the elision of the 
guttural, of which the English language is 
intolerant, and which Englishmen find so 
difficult to pronounce and always avoid if 
they can, becomes “ builsui,” fine or beau- 
tiful to suck. In America a violoncello is 
called sometimesa tom-fiddle, and sometimes 
a bull-fiddle; bull-nut is a large hickory 
nut; bull-briar is a large wild briar ; and 
bull-horse is a fine large horse. 

“ Bully for you,” the expressive American 
phrase of congratulation or commendation 
to a person who has been fortunate, or who 
has succeeded in a great achievement, is 
from the same source: “ Buile” or “ Bully 
for you” (i.e., fine for you). 

“John Bull,” as suggested by a corre- 
spondent to the author of the Gaelic 
Etymology of the English and Lowland 
Scotch, and the languages of Western 
Europe, is merely another term for John 
Buile, the French, beau or bel: John the 
handsome, the strong, the well-built. In 
this sense the word would be a compliment 
to the manly character of the Englishman ; 
whereas, if the comparison be to the ox or bull, 
the phrase would be the reverse of respectful. 

Our next word is dog, which, as a prefix, 
or adjective, is clearly traceable to the 
Celtic. When the word dog first crept 
into English, and replaced the Anglo-Saxon 
hound—the “hund” of the German— 
is not easy to determine. It appears, 
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however, to be of comparatively modern 
origin, and finds no place in very early 
English. Dog and dogged appear in Mr. 
Herbert Coleridge’s Dictionary of the 
Oldest Words in the English Language, 
dating from the semi-Saxon period from 
A.D. 1250 to 1300. Dog, on its first 
introduction into the English tongue at 
whatever period that may have been, and 
which there is now no possibility of tracing, 
appears to have been always used as a 
word of contempt, hatred, or opprobrium. 
“Ts thy servant a dog that he should do 
this thing?” “An uglydog.” “An un- 
grateful dog.” ‘A dogged disposition.” 
All these phrases express or imply dis- 
approbation of the animal or person so 
designated. The word thus employed was 
in all probability first applied to curs, 
tykes, mongrels, and animals of low degree, 
and not to valuable thoroughbreds that 
were highly esteemed, either for their 
beauty or their utility. It had its origin 
in the Celtic “dogh,” abbreviated from 
do-agartaich, quarrelsome and surly ; docair 
or dogair, sullen, intractable, ill-natured, 
coarse, disagreeable ; doganta, wild, vulgar, 
rough ; doghra (Irish Gaelic), dull, stupid, 
coarse, common. Bearing these Celtic 
words in mind, we come to the conclusion 
that the prefix dog has no connexion with 
the name of the noble and affectionate 
animal, who, if he could boast otherwise 
than by a wag of his honest tail, might 
affirm that he was not alone the friend, 
but the favourite of man, and deserved to 
be so for his many estimable moral qualities. 

The following words, some of them 
archaic and provincial, but most of them 
in familiar use, are compounded of this 
prefix and a noun: Dog-rose, dog-daisy, 
dog-violet, dog-wood, dog-fennell, dog-bee, 
dog-fish, dog-lichen, dog-hook, dog-cabbage, 
dog-wheat, dog-grass, dog-trick, dog-Latin, 
doggrel. 

If instead of “dog,” the adjectives rough, 
rude, common, coarse, inferior, and others 
wholly or nearly synonymous, be prefixed 
to the noun or quality indicated by the 
word, it will be found that the sense will 
be truly rendered. If this be so, the 
English language must have adopted the 
word from the Celtic, and could not have 
borrowed so inappropriate a word, as dog 
in the Anglo-Saxon sense would be if 
synonymous with hound. <A dog-bee, for 
instance, is a drone—a coarse, common, 
inferior bee that makes no honey. <A dog- 
fish is a fish unfit for culinary purposes on 
account of its coarseness. A dog-cabbage 





is a cabbage only in appearance, and not 
edible. Dog-wheat is a coarse, wheat-like 
grass that yields no available grain. A 
dog-trick is a common, obvious, coarse 
trick easily seen through. Dog-Latin is 
coarse, rough, irregular Latin intermixed 
with barbarous and unpermissible foreign 
words such as are not to be found in 
Horace, Virgil, Lucretius, Cesar, Cicero, 
Ovid, and Tacitus, and other recognised 
Latin authors. Doggerel, in like manner, 
is verse, having nothing of poetry about it 
but the form of rhythm and rhyme—hbase, 
barbarous, coarse, irregular, “detested of 
gods and men.” 

The last of our four words, “Jack,” would 
at first sight appear to be a familiar 
abbreviation of John, and to be applied in 
that sense. It occurs in jack-tar, roasting- 
jack, boot-jack, jack-of-all-trades, jack- 
boots, jackey (gin); jack, part of the 
machinery of a lock and of a pianoforte ; 
jack, an engine for raising heavy weights ; 
jack-knife, jack-towel, black-jack. 

In some instances where the word occurs, 
such as jackass, jackdaw, jack-an-apes, 
jack-a-lent, jack-pudding, it is manifestly 
derived from Jack, the familiar name for 
John ; but in the examples above cited the 
true etymology is to be found in the Celtic 
or Gaelic deagh (d before the vowels e 
and iis pronounced j). Deagh (or jeagh), 
the Kymric da, signifies good, fit, appro- 
priate, excellent, well. A-jack-tar is a 
good sailor, a roasting-jack is an instrument 
fit, appropriate, or good for the purpose 
of roasting. A jack-of-all-trades is one 
fit to turn his hand to anything useful ; a 
jack-knife is a good, useful, and large 
knife ; a boot-jack is good to pull off boots. 
Jackey, a slang word for English gin, 
means also strong ale, and among children 
a species of sweatmeat, and is in all these 
cases synonymous with something good ; 
as the French call a sweatmeat a bon-bon, 
or as the Scotch call them goodies. Black- 
jack is an old name for a large bottle of 
black leather, good to hold beer and other 
liquors. Beaumont and Fletcher have 
preserved the words: “There is a Dead 
Sea of drink in the cellar in which goodly 
vessels lie wrecked, and in the middle of this 
deluge appear the tops of flagons and black- 
jacks, like churches drowned in the marshes.” 

Jack is a name applied to the little 
hammers that struck the strings, obedient 
to the touch, on the virginals and harpsi- 
chords that preceded the pianoforte, and 
is applied to the similar instruments in the 
pianoforte itself. Shakespeare, in the one 
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hundred and twenty-eighth sonnet of the 
series attributed to him, says of his love 
playing on the virginal that he envies 
Those jacks that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 


While my poor lips, which should that harvest reap, 
At the wood’s boldness by thee blushing stand. 


Since saucy jacks so happy are in this, 

Give them thy fingers—me thy lips to kiss. 

Jack is a word that was applied to the 
figures that struck the hours upon church 
clocks in towers and steeples, such as that 
which many persons yet living may re- 
member to have seen on old St. Dunstan’s, 
near Temple Bar, a counterfeit resemblance 
of which still ornaments the front of a 
well-known watchmaker’s shop in Cheap- 
side. The word, thus employed, no more 
represents the familiar name of Jack for 
John than the jacks of the virginals. It 
may be remarked before we conclude that 
Jack, as the familiar name for John, 
appears to be founded on a mistake, 
and that it originally signified James, and 
not John, from the French Jacques. If 
in any of the instances above cited James, 
the English for Jacques, was substituted, 
such compounds as boot-james for boot- 
jack, roasting-james for roasting-jack, or 
james-towel for jack-towel, would be so 
ridiculous as to arrest the attention of the 
most careless English philologists, and 
compel them to seek elsewhere than in 
John and Jack for the origin of a word 
that, like all others, had a sensible mean- 
ing when first used, though its true sense, 
owing to the very composite character of 
the English language, has been lost in the 
lapse of ages. 


SET IN A SILVER SEA. 


BY B. L. FARJEON. 








CHAPTER XXIII. THE STATUE IN THE 
MARKET-PLACE, 

“] RE-OPEN my diary. I am in a land of 
wonders. 

“'Two years have elapsed since my con- 
versation with Margaret Sylvester, when 
I believed I had completed the chain 
which surrounds the lives of Evangeline, 
Margaret, Clarice, and Harold. But much 
was hidden from me which I had no expec- 
tation would ever be disclosed. I was in 
absolute ignorance of the circumstances 
and condition of the sisters whom Harold’s 
treachery had torn from each other’s arms. 
I had then no intention of continuing this 
record; but events have occurred, and a 
discovery I have made (which shall in its 





proper place be set down) is in its nature 
and possibilities so startling, that I shall 
find relief in imparting my secrets to a 
companion to whom I can talk, and in 
whom I can confide with unreserved con- 
fidence. These white pages will not betray 
me. 

“The friendship sealed between Joseph 
Sylvester and myself has endured, and 
appears likely to endure. He is growing 
into manhood, and those qualities in him 
for which I gave him credit as a lad—such 
as faithfulness and determination of pur- 
pose—have developed in strength ; they are 
part of his nature. He is not too free with 
his tongue—a decided merit. Loquacity 
is ever dangerous. I have tested Joseph 
Sylvester, have given him tasks to per- 
form, have weiked in the woods with him, 
and have studied his character, aware the 
while that he was studying mine in his 
quiet way. He is not a blind follower ; he 
has opinions of his own. There is but one 
person whom he would blindly obey— 
Evangeline. His will is subordinate to 
her lightest whim. It would be a cruel 
test were she, in a moment of wayward- 
ness, to call upon him for a foolhardy 
proof of love; he would give it without 
remonstrance. He is weak only where 
Evangeline is concerned ; it will be well 
for both if she uses her power with tender- 
ness and wisdom. 

“My white doves fly now between 
valley and mountain. Evangeline calls 
them her white angels. The idea was 
mine, and the children entered into it 
with delight. A pigeon-house was built 
on the roof of Margaret Sylvester’s dwell- 
ing, and Joseph and I had no difficulty in 
training the pigeons to fly to and fro. 
Thus the children and I are in constant 
communication, and many a weary hour 
has been beguiled by watching the pretty 
messengers conveying messages of love 
under their wings to those who are dear 
to me. Threads of love between valley 
and mountain, invisible air-lines stretching 
from heart to heart. 

“From the top of my mountain I can 
see far over the sea, and my message some- 
times runs, ‘A ship is making for the 
Silver Isle.’ The news is conveyed to the 
inhabitants of the isle, and in this way I 
am enabled to render them a small service. 
It occurs to me occasionally that I owe 
them that which I can never repay. This 
Silver Isle is theirs, and they have allowed 
me to live here in peace. That the service 
is rendered in the name of Mauvain does 
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not lessen the obligation. True, they did not 
receive me with open arms, but I had no 
right to expect it. In no other part of the 
world could I have lived my life free and 
untrammelled, at liberty to come and go, and 
surrounded by peace and plenty. I thank 
them for it from my heart. Churl that I 
am, it would be difficult for me to express my 
thanks in spoken words. I lack the generous 
impulse; my nature has been warped. 

“The children call me, ‘the Master of 
the Mountain.’ A little while after my 
pigeons had been taught their duty I 
received the following message, in Joseph 
Sylvester’s handwriting : 

“« Evangeline’s love, and Gabrielle’s, and 
Joseph’s, to Ranf, their friend. Grand- 
father Matthew wishes to see the Master 
of the Mountain. He will be at its foot an 
hour before sunrise to-morrow.’ 

“At the hour named I was at the 
appointed place, and found Matthew 
Sylvester awaiting me. 

“He and his grandson bear a close 
resemblance to each other. If Joseph’s 
good qualities are inherited from his 
grandfather, then is Matthew Sylvester a 
man to be trusted. Sincerity and honesty 
of purpose are depicted in his face; it is 
not a mask to hide the secret thought. He 
and his son Paul are cunning fishermen. 
They have a boat for deep-sea fishing, and 
I often watch it from the heights when it 
is far out at sea. 

“Matthew Sylvester came straight to 
the point. 

“¢T wish to speak with you,’ he said, 
‘about my daughter Margaret, and her 
sister Clarice.’ 

«“«¢ At Margaret Sylvester’s desire?’ I 
asked. 

“* No,’ he replied ; ‘of my own prompt- 
“<T am ready to listen,’ I said. 

“¢ And to deal frankly with me ?’ 

“¢Tn what way ?’ 

“‘<Tn open speech.’ 

“<That is as it may be,’ I said. ‘A 
man must judge for himself how far it is 
prudent to speak openly.’ 

“¢There is no danger with me,’ he 
rejoined. ‘In what passes between us 
now we shall be travelling the same road— 
the road which leads to the happiness and 
peace of mind of those we love.’ 

“ ¢ Admitting as much,’ I said, guardedly, 
‘even that we have the same goal in view, 
it may happen that we heve cross purposes 
to serve. Then, discovering that our inte- 
rests are conflicting, we should not be slow 


in 





to take advantage of words uttered in such 
a conversation as this. Remember, it is 
not of my seeking.’ 

“* True,’ he said, with a smile of much 
sweetness; ‘but is it necessary always 
to dive beneath the surface in search of 
suspicious motives ?’ 

“¢A man must be guided by his expe- 
riences ; I am guided by mine.’ 

“You have no reason to mistrust me ?’ 

“ «No more reason than I have to trust 
you.’ 

“T'was aware that, in adopting this 
tone, I was not meeting Matthew Sylvester 
in the spirit with which he approached 
me ; but Evangeline was concerned in all 
that concerned Margaret and Clarice, and, 
although it placed me in an ungenerous 
light in the mind of such a man as he who 
stood before me, I preferred to err rather 
on the side of caution than of frankness. 
His next words put me to shame. 

“¢T am unreasonable,’ he said gently ; 
‘it was not to be expected that you should 
open your heart to a stranger simply for 
the asking. Even if I held out the hand 
of friendship to you, 1 could not expect 
you to accept it without questioning my 
motive. The fault is on my side; if I 
desired your friendship I should have - 
sought it earlier. I come to you now on 
behalf of my daughter Margaret, who is 
very dear to me, and I shall be plain and 
truthful with you, concealing nothing. I 
take it that you and I stand upon equal 
ground; we have seen the world and 
served our time, and care but little for 
ourselves. We have found our species 
forgetful of favours, ready to vilify, eager 
to condemn. It is said that old age is 
selfish ; naturally ; but it is not as selfish 
as youth. The young are forgetful ; the 
old remember. LEntranced by the light 
and fresh beauty of life, the young think 
only of themselves, of their own joys and 
sorrows and ambitions. They live to 
learn, as we have lived to learn; in the 
meantime let us who have fought and been 
wounded in the fight, endeavour to protect 
our young from unnecessary sorrow.’ 

“There was a singular fascination in 
Matthew Sylvester’s manner, and I could 
not help being won by it. I inwardly 
resolved to meet him in a franker spirit ; 
but neither to him nor any man on the 
isle would I disclose the heart of my secret 
respecting Evangeline. He continued : 

““«Those are happiest to whom know- 
ledge comes late ; they have more time to 
enjoy. But some taste the bitterness of 
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life in their springtime. My daughter 
Margaret was one of these. When life 
should have been fairest for her it was 
darkened by a sorrow which exists at this 
hour, although many years have passed 
since it was inflicted. This sorrow is 
associated with her sister Clarice, whose 
name you only of all the inhabitants of 
this isle have uttered in her hearing. She 
has dwelt upon the circumstance with the 
tenacity of a very tenacious and constant 
nature, and she believes you had a reason 
for speaking to her about her sister.’ 

“¢*T had a reason,’ I replied. ‘It was 
partly to confirm a suspicion that was in 
my mind.’ 

“*¢ Partly,’ repeated Matthew Sylvester, 
with a quickness which showed how deeply 
he himself was interested ; ‘then it was 
not wholly your purpose ?’ 

“No, it was not wholly my purpose.’ 

“¢ A woman who is in the habit of 
brooding over a subject in which her affec- 
tions are involved has strange fancies. You 
have been in our market-place, and seen 
the statue there.’ 

“lea. 

“<*Tt is the statue of that Evangeline 
whose tragic death occurred on the moun- 
tain upon which you dwell. Margaret, 
when she first beheld the statue fancied it 
resembled her sister Clarice. But that, of 
course, was impossible.’ 

“T repeated his words mechanically, 
‘That, of course, was impossible :’ but my 
thoughts belied them. 

“*Ts the name of the sculptor known ?’ 
I asked. 

“¢ No,’ replied Matthew Sylvester, ‘ and 
the story goes that when, at the instance of 
the captain of a brig which traded to this 
isle, the commission was given, the likeness 
of one of our fairest maids was handed to 
him as a model for the sculptor to work 
upon; and that, when the statue was 
delivered and set up in the market-place it 
was seen that the sculptor had worked 
from a model of his own.’ 

“<¢The story is new to me,’ I said; ‘I 
cannot see the connection between the 
statue and Clarice.’ 

“*Does it, to your mind, bear any 
resemblance to Margaret’s sister ?’ 

“*T saw her but once, and I have paid 
no particular attention to the statue.’ 

“* You have led a life of adventure, I 
understand. You must have some sympathy 
with the life led by Margaret and Clarice 
—led, also, by myself and my son. Ah, I 
sometimes think of the old days with a 





strange yearning, hard as they were! When 
ou met Clarice, Margaret was with her.’ 

“¢No; Clarice was alone. I admit that 
I was not truthful when I told Margaret 
Sylvester that I had seen her in the com- 
pany of her sister. Moreover, I do not 
know even now what kina of life the 
sisters led.’ 

“<«They were dancers, singers, per- 
formers in small comedies, wandering from 
village to village, playing to humble folk 
who gave them honest welcome. While 
their father lived their lite was a happy 
one, but when he died’—Matthew Sylvester 
made a sudden pause, and with a quick 
changing of his theme asked, ‘if Margaret 
was not with her sister when you met her, 
and you were not acquainted with their 
occupation, how did you know the girl you 
saw was Clarice ?’ 

“The question almost took me off my 
guard, and I answered slowly, ‘ From 
evidence not to be doubted.’ 

“ Matthew Sylvester looked at me wist- 
fully. ‘I must not press you too hardly ; 
I have no right to demand a clearer expla- 
nation. You are aware that Clarice is dead.’ 

“T started, and the movement did not 
escape, his notice. 

“¢When did you learn this?’ I asked. 
‘Lately ?’ 

“¢ No—many years ago.’ 

“¢Since you have been on the Silver 
Isle 2’ 

“*No,’ he said, ‘I learnt it in the old 
land, before Margaret and my son were 
married.’ 

“These words opened a new chapter in 
the mystery which enveloped the life of 
Clarice. It was but a short time before I, 
with Evangeline and Harold, set sail for 
the Silver Isle that I had given shelter to 
Clarice in my mother’s hut and was witness 
of her grief. I was now as anxious to 
hear what it was in Matthew Sylvester’s 
power to impart to me as he was to hear 
what I could impart to him, and at my 
request he related to me the story of the 
lives of Margaret and Clarice. It deeply 
moved me. He told me of the love existing 
between the sisters, of the passionate de- 
votion of Margaret for Clarice, of their 
happy days while their father lived, of his 
dying and leaving them in the power of a 
man who used them cruelly, of Margaret’s 
protection of Clarice, of the last night the 
sisters saw each other, and the strange im- 
pressions left upon Margaret’s mind when 
she and Clarice fell asleep in the room 
in which their master was gambling with 
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two gentlemen (in one of whom I saw 
Harold as plainly as though he stood at 
my side), of Margaret’s terror in the 
morning when she awoke and found her 
sister gone, of the pursuit of Clarice and 
its failure, of Margaret’s agony when the 
news flashed upon her that she and Clarice 
had been betrayed, of her keeping with 
her master, enduring misery and want, and 
travelling with him in the hope that one 
day she would find her sister, of the gradual 
fading of her hope, of the meeting in the 
woods of Margaret and Matthew Sylvester, 
of her release from tyranny and suffering, 
of the news of Clarice’s death furnished 
for a consideration by the man who had 
torn the sisters from each other’s arms, 
and lastly of the marriage of Margaret and 
Matthew’s son, and their departure for the 
Silver Isle. 

“This story, related in simple language 
by Matthew Sylvester, made everything 
clear to me ; nothing was wanting to com- 
plete the villainy of the plot. Clarice had 
been deliberately sold and deliberately 
bought, and the sisters had been taken 
opposite roads on: false promises, and 
separated from each other so effectually 
that nothing short of a miracle could have 
brought them together again. My respect 
for Margaret was strengthened, as was my 
detestation for Harold, the gentleman who 
lived for the pleasure of the hour; and I 
vowed inwardly that if the opportunity ever 
offered itself, I would avenge the wrongs 
of the sisters without mercy or pity. 

“Tn return for the confidence Matthew 
Sylvester had reposed in me I imparted to 
him something of my own life in the forest 
owned by Mauvain, of the storm, and the 
appeal for shelter by a lady and her servant, 
and of my learning the following day that 
the lady’s name was Clarice. I recalled 
the conversation that took place between 
the servant and myself—a conversation 
which, if words had meaning, defined in 


unmistakable terms Clarice’s social posi- | p 


tion. I said nothing of Evangeline, nor of 
Clarice’s lament for the child she had lost. 

“<‘TDescribe the lady to me,’ said 
Matthew. 

“T did so, faithfully, and his remarks 
left no doubt upon my mind (but truly 
there was room for none, all the parts of the 
story fitting so exactly) that the lady was 
indeed Clarice, Margaret’s unfortunate sister. 

“¢Qne point still remains,’ said Matthew; 
‘the date of the meeting between you and 
this lady.’ 

“TJ fixed the date by my arrival on the 





Silver Isle, and Matthew Sylvester’s face 
became indescribably sad. 

*“*« We were deceived,’ he said ; ‘ Clarice 
lived—perhaps lives—a life of shame.’ He 
paused before he spoke again. ‘Thus do 
we lose our faith in goodness! Were 
Margaret’s faith in her sister’s purity to 
be shaken, I can imagine no grief more 
terrible than hers would be. The very 
name of Clariceisto heran emblem of purity.’ 

“Then arose within me, in vindication 
of the unfortunate girl, the true history of 
her betrayal, known only to me and her 
and Harold, as related in her confession in 
the Bible, and I felt that it would bea 
stain upon my manhood if I did not speak 
in her behalf. 

“¢ Listen,’ I said, ‘and do not question 
me as to the means by which I obtained 
my knowledge. Clarice is innocent. What 
is pure is pure; no laws formed by man, 
from motives of policy or convenience, can 
affect the immutable. There are principles 
of right and wrong which results cannot 
twist or modify by the breadth of a hair. 
In the eyes of Heaven (a convenient phrase 
to express my meaning) Clarice, when I 
met her, was a pure woman. That what 
is clear in supreme judgment is not clear 
in man’s matters little to me, and should 
matter little to any human being whose 
mind is not the slave of convenient custom. 
When cunning and innocence meet, and 
innocence is betrayed, I know at which 
door lies the guilt, and, if there be a higher 
than earthly justice, which will be adjudged 
the sinner and which the saint.’ 

“*How shall we convey comfort to 
Marguerite, said Matthew, ‘when she 
learns the story of her sister’s shame ?’ 

“¢QLet her never learn it,’ I replied. 
‘Let her rest in the belief that Clarice is 
dead. It is best so. Do not convey a 
new unhappiness to one who has already 
had more than her share of suffering.’ 

“So it was agreed between us, and we 
arted. 

“Within a week of this interview I 
walked at midnight into the great market- 
place of the isle, and waited for the moon 
to rise. Not a sound disturbed the still- 
ness; the land was in darkness; the 
islanders were at rest. It was as though a 
dead world. lay in the arms of an eternal 
night. 

“‘T stood before the statue of Evangeline 
unable, in the deep gloom which prevailed, 
to discern the features or the moulding of 
the limbs. I fancied I saw a figure move 
in the darkness; I advanced towards it, 
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and it glided away. I believed it to be a 
creation of the dark clouds which moved 
slowly across the sky. 

“ Again and again was I deceived, and 
I determined not to yield to the mental 
jugglery. In due time the moon arose, 
and ‘the white statue of Evangeline 
stood out. in the clear light, a work of 
transcendant beauty. The raised hand, in 
the act of listening, the inclined head, the 
smile on its lips, were life-like. Different as 
was the aspect under which I had seen 
Clarice in my mother’s hut—in the life 
expressive of despair, in the stone expressive 
of gladness—I recognised the likeness. It 
was Clarice. Harold had done his work 
well. A great artist—and a villain ! 

“Yet in admiration I gazed upon the 
perfect work, representing a maid who two 
centuries ago had been led to death by 
love’s_ betrayal. Had any other than 
Harold been the sculptor, I could have 
kissed the naked feet and worshipped the 
hand that shaped them. 

“Suddenly I heard a voice. 

“She lives !’ 

“Who spoke? Spirit or mortal ? 

“ Mortal—and she stood by my side, a 
woman, with a weird smile on a face that 
once was beautiful, that was beautiful now, 
even in its ghastliness, with the pallid light 
of the moon shining on it. 

“She was fantastically dressed in patches 
of colour; flowers were in her hair; her 
eyes were blue and wandering ; her hands 
were never still. 

“‘Had a spirit appeared to me I should 
have been less surprised. 

“¢ She lives !’ repeated the woman. ‘I 
did not think any knew it but I, but you 
are in the secret. Are you a man? You 
don’t look like it. When the people are 
about she is dead; when they sleep she 
lives. See—we are alike.’ 

“She put out a white and bleeding 
foot, and seeing blood-marks on the earth, 





stooped and wiped them up with her) 


dress. It may be that I gave her a 
pitying look, for she said, still smiling : 

“<Tt does not hurt. There are worse 
pains. My baby is dead. I will show 
you her grave. 

“Her hand grasped mine, and without 
force I could not have released it. 

“«Good-night,’ she said to the statue ; 
‘I will come again.’ 

“ Unresistingly I allowed her to lead me 
the way she wished to go, and on the road 
she talked to the trees, and the fields, and 
the clouds, which were now gathering and 
obscuring the light. We walked for fully 
a mile, and when it was quite dark she 
said : 

“«Tell me. Is it a sin to love ?’ 

“¢No,.’ I had no other answer to give. 

“¢You are not a man,’ she retorted, 
‘for you do not answer as others do. It 
is a sin to love, and I have loved and 
sinned. So they say. If my baby had 
lived I should not have cared ; I should 
have laughed in their faces. Hush! I 
hear her crying !’ 

“The wind was wailing. A storm was 
rising. 

**Come quickly. She is crying because 
I have been away from her so long!’ 

“T had no heart to gainsay her, and she 
led me. into a desolate valley, some dis- 
tance from the houses of the islanders, and 
stopped before a little mound of earth 
covered with wild flowers. 

“<«They would not bury her with the 
others,’ she said, kneeling by the grave. 
‘I was glad. I have her all to myself. 
Hush, darling! Mother is with you !’ 

‘She took no further notice of me, and 
I, not knowing what else to do, left her 
by her baby’s grave, which she kissed and 
talked to as if it was her baby’s face. 

“So. Even in this peaceful isle sin and 
shame and love, and love’s betrayal, find 
their way into human life. Thus will it 
ne be in lands where mortals live and 
die.” 
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